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INTRODUCTION 


THE ‘JUNAYD OF THE WEST’ AND THE WORLD OF MAGHRIBI SUFISM 
IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY AD. 


‘And to Madyan (Midian) We sent their brother Shu‘ayb, who said: “Oh my 
people, worship God! You have no other god but Him. A clear sign has come 
to you from your Lord, so give just measure and weight, do not withhold from 
people that which is their due, and do not commit perversions upon the Earth 
after it has been set right. That is best for you if you are believers. 

And do not sit beside every road, uttering threats, hindering from the 
Path of God those who believe in Him, and seeking in it something that is 
deviant. Remember instead how you were small in number and He increased 
you, and think deeply about the end of those who were perverse. 

‘“Tf there is a faction among you who believes in that with which I have 
been sent, and a faction who does not believe, then keep patient until God 
decides between us, for He is the best to judge.” 

"The leaders, the arrogant ones among his people said: “Oh Shu‘ayb! We 
shall surely drive you out of our city, along with those who believe as you do, 
unless you return to the ways of our religion.” 

"He said: “What? Even though we detest it? We should indeed invent a lie 
against God if we returned to your ways after God has rescued us from them. 
Nor could we return to them unless God Our Lord so wills. Our Lord 
encompasses everything with His Knowledge. In God we have put our 
complete trust. Oh Lord, decide in truth between us and our people, for You 
are the best to decide!” 

“The leaders, those who rejected the Truth among his people, said: “If you 
follow Shu‘ayb you will surely be ruined!” 

"But the earthquake took them without warning and they found themselves 
prostrate in their homes. Those who rejected Shu‘ayb were as if they had 
never flourished—those who rejected Shu‘ayb were the ones who were 
ruined! 

‘So Shu‘ayb left them, saying: “Oh my people, I have conveyed to you my 
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Lord’s messages and have given you good counsel. How, then, shall I feel 
remorse for a people who refuse to believe?””! 


THE CAREER OF ABU MADYAN 


The man who was to become the most influential figure of the developmental 
period of North African Sufism, Abū Madyan Shu‘ayb ibn al-Husayn 
al-Ansārī, who was called by later biographers the ‘Shaykh of Shaykhs, Imam 
of the Ascetics and the Pious, Lord of the Gnostics, and Exemplar of the 
Seekers,” and who remains known to posterity as "Abū Madyan the Nur- 
turer’ (a/-Gharth), entered the world in inauspicious circumstances. Born 
around the year $09/1 I 15—16 at the fortress of Cantillana in the region of 
Seville (Ishbīliya) in Muslim Spain, the future shaykh was orphaned early in 
life by the unexpected death of his father and suffered cruel treatment and 
exploitation at the hands of his elder brothers. Fortunately, Abu Madyan’s 
own account of the often difficult, formative period of his intellectual 
development is available to the modern student of Sufism via the efforts of a 
near contemporary, the Moroccan biographer Abu Ya'gūb Yusuf ibn Yahya 
at-Tādilī (d. 627/1229—30), who reproduced many of the shaykh’s autobio- 
graphical comments in his Kitab at-tashawwuf ilā rijal at-tasawwuf, written a 
short time after the latter’s death: 


I was an orphan in al-Andalus. My brothers made me a shepherd for 
their flocks, but whenever I saw someone praying or reciting [the 
Qur’an], it pleased me. I would come near to him and found a sadness 
in my soul because I had not memorized anything from the Qur’an and 
did not know how to pray. So I resolved to run away in order to learn 
how to read and pray. 

I ran away, but my brother caught up with me, spear in hand, and 
said, ‘By God, if you do not return I will kill you” So I returned and 
remained for a short time. Then I strengthened my resolve to flee by 
night. I slipped away at night and took another road [from that which I 
had originally followed]. My brother [again] caught up with me after 
sunrise. He drew his sword against me and said, ‘By God, I will kill you 
and be rid of you!’ Then he raised his sword over me in order to strike 
me. I parried him with a piece of wood that was in my hand and his 


1. Qur'an, vil (a/-A‘raf), 85-93. Translation by the present author. 
2. Muhammad ibn Jafar ibn Idris al-Kattānī (d. 1355/1926), Sa/mat al-anfas wa muhadathat 
al-akyās bi man ugbira min al-“ulama’ wa’s-sulaha’ bi Fas (Fez: Lithograph, 13 18/1900), (1), p. 364. 
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sword broke and flew into pieces. When he saw [what had happened] he 
said to me, ‘Oh my brother, go wherever you wish’.3 


Upon leaving the region of Seville, the young Aba Madyan traveled south 
for three or four days, until he reached a hillock near the sea, upon which he 
found a tent. An old man (shaykh), wearing nothing except what was 
necessary to cover his nakedness, emerged from the tent and walked toward 
him. Thinking that the younger man was a captive who had fled from a 
Christian raiding party, he asked Abū Madyan about his situation. When told 
of the young man’s desire to learn the fundamentals of Islam, the shaykh 
allowed him to remain in his company for a few days. 


Then he took a rope, tied a nail to its end, threw it into the sea, and 
pulled outa fish, which he cooked so that I could eat it. I stayed with him 
for three days, and whenever I was hungry he would throw that rope and 
nail into the sea and pull out a fish. Then he would cook it and I would 
eat it. After [three days had passed] he said to me, ‘I see that you covet 
honor (amr). Return to the city, for God is not [properly] worshipped 
except with knowledge.”* 


Heeding his ascetic companion’s advice, Abū Madyan returned to Seville, 
from whence he proceeded to Jérez (Sharish) and Algeciras (al-Jazira 
al-Khadra’). From Algeciras he crossed the Straits of Gibraltar to Tangier 
(Tanja) and went from there to Ceuta (Sabta), where he labored for a time in 
the employ of local fishermen. Impatient to gain the knowledge he so 
earnestly desired, with the little money he had earned Abū Madyan next 
traveled to Marrakesh (Marrakush), then the rapidly growing capital of the 
Almoravid state. Founded in the second third of the fifth/eleventh century by 
Abdallah ibn Yasin (d. 451/1059), an exoteric religious reformer who was 


3. Abū Ya‘qub Yūsufat-Tādilī (d. 627/1229—30), Kitāb at-tashamwuf ila rijal at-tasammvuf, Ahmed 
Toufiq, ed. (Rabat: Université Mohammed V, Faculté des Lettres et des Sciences Humaines, 1984), 
P. 320. Parallels with scenes and incidents from the lives of several prophets recur throughout the 
accounts of Abū Madyan’s life. Note in this story that the shaykh, like all Islamic prophets, was 
originally a shepherd. Note also the apparent congruence of effect between Abū Madyan’s ‘piece of 
wood” (ūd) and Moses’ staff. A number of later biographers have strongly implied that Abū Madyan 
himself was aware of and freely utilized such symbolism. In one account reported by at-Tādilī, the 
shaykh was visited at his zawiya in Bijāya by a Berber disciple, Abū ‘Imran Musa ibn Idrāsen al- dallāj, 
who complained of being persecuted in Fez. To this Abū Madyan replied: ‘My name is Shu‘ayb and 
you are safe. Moses (Miisa) was not safe until he met Shu‘ayb.’ (Ibid., p. 331.) This account also 
appears to indicate that Abū Madyan equated the Prophet Shu‘ayb of the Qur’an with the priest of the 
people of Midian who befriended Moses and took him in out of the wilderness. Biblical scholars are in 
dispute over whether the man’s actual name was Jethro, Reuel, or Hobab. 

4. Ibid., p. 322. 
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influenced by the social and ethical doctrines of North African and eastern 
Iranian Sufism, the Darla al-Murabitiyya had ruled the western part of 
North Africa and Islamic Spain for over fifty years by relying heavily on an 
alliance of Maliki legal scholars and veiled Sanhaja Berber tribesmen from 
the Sahara desert, who formed the nucleus of the Almoravid military 
garrisons stationed in most major cities. To supplement these Berber 
contingents, which were spread quite thinly throughout the vast expanse of 
the western Maghrib, the Almoravid rulers often hired additional Andalusian 
troops, both Christian and Muslim, who, for reasons of internal security, 
were most commonly assigned garrison duties in Morocco, far from their 
Iberian homelands. 

Upon arriving in Marrakesh, Abu Madyan was recruited by these merce- 
naries and drafted into the regiment of Andalusians that was charged with 
defending the Almoravid capital. The shaykh apparently suffered further 
exploitation during the period of his military service, for he mentions that 
other, more experienced soldiers would regularly steal his wages, leaving him 
only a little with which to provide for his needs. Finally, someone said to him, 
‘If you want to devote yourself to religion, go to the city of Fez (Fas).’ 


So I turned toward [Fez] and attached myself to its mosque-university 
(the famous fāmi' al-Oaraviyyīn), where I learned to make the ablution 
and the prayer and sat in the study circles of legists and hadith 
specialists. I retained nothing of their words, however, until I sat at the 
feet of a shaykh whose words were retained firmly within my heart. I 
asked whom he was and was told, *Abu'l-Ķlasan [Alī] ibn Hirzihim’. [I 
went to this shaykh] and told him that I could memorize only what I had 
learned from him alone and he said to me, “These [others] speak with 
parts of their tongues, but their words are not worthy [even] to call the 
prayer. Since I seek [only] God with my words, they come from the 
heart and enter the heart.”5 


Abū Madyan attached himself to the study circle and zawiya of Alī ibn 
Hirzihim® (d. 559/1162) for a number of years, where he was required to 
read and memorize the Kitab ar-ri‘aya li hugūg Allah of the famous Sufi of 
Baghdad, Hārith ibn Asad al-Muhasibi (d. 243/857), and the [hya’ "ulūm 


5. Ibid., p. 320. 

6. ‘Ali ibn Hirzihim is the famous Moroccan shaykh ‘Sidi arāzim” who was considered the 
patron of Fez until the ‘rediscovery’ of the tomb of Idris II in the ninth/fifteenth century. His tomb 
remains venerated in the Bab Futūh cemetery outside of the present walls of Fez. 
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ad-dīn of the Sufi and Ash‘ari theologian Abū Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 505/ 
1r11), which he would later make obligatory for his own disciples. The 
twelfth/eighteenth-century Algerian biographer Ibn Maryam tells us that 
Abū Madyan was especially fond of al-Ghazali’s /hya’—so much so, in fact, 
that he would spend hours reading it in seclusion and often used the book as a 
source for religious advice and in answering the objections put to him by 
exoteric scholars who were critical of his doctrines.” 

During the period in which he was attached to the Ibn Hirzihim zawiya, 
Abū Madyan also attended the study circle of Abu’l-Hasan Alī ibn Khalaf 
ibn Ghalib al-Qurasht (d. 568/1 172-73), one of the foremost disciples of the 
Andalusian Sufi master Abu'l-Abbās Ahmad ibn al-Arīf (d. 536/1141) and 
principal teacher in Morocco of the Sunan, or collection of hadith compiled 
by Abū Īsā at-Tirmidhī (d. 279/892—93).* To aid in his memorization of the 
traditions contained in this large work, the shaykh lived for a time in seclusion 
amid the ruins of an abandoned mosque on the outskirts of Fez. The account 
left by Abu Madyan of one of his experiences while staying among these ruins 
reflects, even in this early period of his life, how much the shaykh was 
influenced by the method of ascetic scrupulousness advocated in the writings 
of the eastern Sufi al-Muhasibi—an attitude which was eventually to become 
a cornerstone of Abu Madyan’s own concept of Islamic chivalry, or fitumma: 


While staying in Fez I used to take a verse from the Qur’an and a hadith 
and go to an empty place on the edge of the cultivated land. When I had 
fully understood [and memorized] the verse and the hadith, I would 
return to Fez, learn another verse and hadith, and do the same with 
them. The place on Jabal ‘Imrana where I secluded myself was ruined, 
and out of all its buildings only the magsira [a protective screen placed 
before the mihrab] of the mosque remained. While I sat there [in 
thought and contemplation] a gazelle would come up to me. I do not 
know whether it used to come to the people who had lived in that place 
and when they left continued to visit it, or whether it came to me in 
particular. When I went to that place it would come to me, sniff me from 
my head to my toes, and then lie down in front of me. 


7. Abū ‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Ahmad Ibn Maryam, a/-Bustān fi dhikr 
al-awliya’ wa'l-‘ulama’ bi Tilimsān (Algiers: al-Matba‘a ath-Tha‘alabiyya, 1326/1908), p. 108. 

8. Abu'l-"Abbās Ahmad al-Khatib Ibn Qunfudh al-Qusantini (d. 810/1407—8), Uns al-fagir wa 
‘ss al-hagir (Rabat: al-Markaz al-Jami‘li’l-Bahth al-"Ilmī, 1965), p. 14. Abu’l-Hasan Alī ibn Ghalib 
is buried at al-Qasr al-Kabir (El Ksar El Kebir) in northwestern Morocco, where he is regarded as the 
Patron saint of that city and is presently known as ‘Sidi "Alī Ba Ghalib’. Ibn al-* Arif, now called ‘Sidi 
Bel ‘Arif, is buried in Marrakesh. 
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One Thursday I went to Fez and stayed there that night. I met a man 
whom I had known from al-Andalus and asked Abū ‘Abdallah ibn Abi 
Hajj about some cloth that he was holding [for me]. “What do you want 
to do with it? he asked. ‘I wish to sell it and give its price to that man as 
his welcome (diyāfa), I replied. “Take ten dirhams,’ he said, ‘and give it 
to him.’ 

I took [the money] and looked for the man, but could not find him. So 
I placed it in a purse, put it in my apron, and went to the hill. On my way 
there I would pass by a village full of dogs, who would come to me, 
wagging their tails, and surround me. But [this time], when I neared the 
village, the dogs attacked me and barked at me, and I could not escape 
until the people of the village placed themselves between the dogs and 
me. When J arrived at my place on the hill the gazelle came to me, 
sniffed at me, and then pushed me away. It then looked at me with a 
hateful glance and butted me a second and a third time with its horns, 
such that I had to grab them with my hands. I pondered this and the 
hatred of the village dogs for me and knew that it was because of the 
dirhams I had put into the purse. So I ripped it out [of my garment] and 
threw it to the side. Then [the gazelle] looked at me and lay down in 
front of me as was its custom. 

I slept in that place and in the morning I took the purse to Fez, found 
the man I had hoped to welcome, gave it to him, and returned to the hill, 
as I used to do. I passed through the village on my way and the dogs 
wagged their tails as they used to and did not bark at me. I then returned 
to my place on the hill. The gazelle came and sniffed at my cape (si/ham) 
from my head to my feet and then lay down in front of me, as it had done 
before.? 


By studying under Alī ibn Hirzihim and Abu’l-Hasan ibn Ghalib in Fez, 
Abū Madyan found himself perfectly situated to assimilate most of the 
traditions of ‘orthodox’, or shari mysticism that were then current in the 
western Maghrib and Muslim Spain. Especially significant in this regard was 
his extensive study of al-Ghazālī's [hya’, for by the mid-sixth/twelfth century 
hardly any North African Sufi of note was not familiar in one way or another 
with the works of the so-called ‘Proof of Islam’ (Hujjat al-Islam) and many 
could claim to be students of his followers (see Figure 1, p. 21). Almost as 
important as his concentration upon the teachings of al-Ghazali was Abu 
Madyan’s interest in the Sunan of at-Tirmidhi, which had begun to attain 
great popularity in the Maghrib through the influence of the noted Andalu- 


g. at-Tādilī, Zashammuf, pp. 322-30. 
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sian theologian and jurist, Abū Bakr ibn al-Arabī al-Maāfirī (d. 543/1149). 
In contrast to the method followed in utilizing other hadith compilations, Abu 
Bakr ibn al-Arabi’s students used the Sunan of at- Tirmidhī more as a manual 
for pietistic behavior than as a book of precedent in making juridical 
decisions. According to at least one modern scholar, the fact that over half of 
this particular collection of traditions covered such non-juridical subjects as 
theology, asceticism, accounts of the lives of companions of the Prophet, and 
Qur’anic commentary meant that it was admirably suited to be employed by 
early religious reformers as a symbolic statement of protest against the 
preoccupation of conservative Andalusian legists with /urū (branches of 
jurisprudence and precedent based only on the doctrines of the Maliki school 
of law) as opposed to ustī/ (Qur’anic and more broadly based hadith sources 
for theology and jurisprudence).'* 

Although a number of biographers, such as Ahmad ibn Qunfudh al- 
Qusantini (d. 810/1407-8), have claimed that Abū Madyan was formally 
attached to the tā fa, or Sufi order, of Alī ibn Hirzihim ‘until God opened for 
him the Exalted Vocation and the Divine Secrets, as well as the correct 
orientation and work [until] he attained the rank desired for him,'' the 
Moroccan at-Tādilī, claiming to quote the shaykh himself, maintains that 
Abii Madyan also ‘took the Sufi path’ from two other mystics—Abu Abdallah 
ad-Daggāg, from the caravan center of Sijilmassa on the edge of the Sahara 
desert, and one Abu’l-Hasan as-Salawi from Salé (Salā).'” Little verifiable 
information is presently available about ad-Daggāg, a famous malāmatī 
(follower of the Sufi ‘Path of Blame’) and political activist, who traveled 
regularly between Fez and Sijilmassa in order to meet with his disciples, 
except that he was a stubborn opponent of the Almoravid state and was given 
to extravagant claims of his own sanctity. In the city of Fez, where he was 
eventually confined by the Almoravid authorities in order to be kept out of 
trouble, this enigmatic individual most likely instructed the still impression- 
able Abū Madyan in the subject of “ilm at-tasawwuf, or the formal aspects of 
Sufi doctrine. If so, his curriculum would have included some of the more 
famous Eastern handbooks and biographies of Sufism, such as as-Sulami’s 
Tabagāt as-siifiyya and al-Qushayri’s Risala, to which Abū Madyan may 
already have been exposed in the zawiya of Ibn Hirzihim. So little is 
conclusively established about the career of Abū ‘Abdallah ad-Daggāg that 
even the date of his death (apparently more or less contemporaneous with 
that of Abū Madyan himself) remains unrecorded. In an article published in 


10. Dominique Urvoy, El mundo de los ulemas andaluces del siglo 1/x 1 al 3 11/x 111 (Madrid: Ediciones 
Pegaso, 1983), p. 163. Abū Bakr ibn al-"Arabī is also buried in the Bab Futah cemetery of Fez. 

11. Ibn Qunfudh, Uns al-fagir, p. 16. 

12. at-Tādilī, Zashawwuf, p. 322. 
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1923, the French orientalist Alfred Bel reported that ad-Daqqaq’s tomb- 
stone, long separated from his grave, was found preserved in a small mosque 
in Fez dedicated to his more famous student Abu Madyan.'3 

While still a student at Fez, Abū Madyan heard fabulous accounts about 
the miracles of the noted Berber illuminate and spiritual master Abū Ya‘za 
Yalannūr ibn Maymtn ad-Dukkālī (d. 572/1177), so he resolved to visit the 
latter’s zawiya in the Middle Atlas mountains in order to discover what the 
reputation of this charismatic shaykh was al] about. Although at-Tādilī 
records, without comment, two separate accounts of the first meeting 
between these two great teaching masters of sixth/twelfth-century North 
Africa, the most widely accepted is the following: 


When we arrived at Jabal Iruggan and entered Abū Ya‘za’s presence he 
greeted all of the group except me, and when food was brought he 
forbade me from eating it, so I sat in the corner of his house. Whenever 
food was brought and I got up to eat it, he rebuked me. I remained thus 
for three days, until I was tortured by hunger and humbled. After I had 
completed three days, Abū Ya‘za rose from his place. I went there and 
rubbed my face in [the spot where he had been sitting]. When I raised 
my head I found that I could not see anything and had become blind; so 
I remained, weeping, all night. 

In the morning [Shaykh Abū Ya‘z4] called for me, saying, ‘Come 
near, oh Andalusian!’'4 so I approached him. He wiped his hands over 
my eyes and my sight returned. Then he rubbed his hands on my chest 
and said to those who were present, “This one will have great fame,’ or 
words to that effect. Next he gave me permission to depart and said to 
me, ‘You will meet a lion on your way, but it will not harm you. If fear of 
it overcomes you, then say to it, “By the sanctity of Yalannur, depart 
from me!” Next you will encounter three thieves near a tree. You will 
admonish them [to change their ways] and two of them will repent at 
your hands, but the third will return, to be killed and crucified on that 
tree.’ 

I promised [to do as he had said] and left. Soon a lion came upon me 
in the road. I swore at him by Abū Yazā that he should leave the road. 
He continued to follow me until I had left the forest, and then he turned 


13. Alfred Bel, ‘Sidi Bou Medyan et son maitre Ed-Daggāg à Fès’, Mélanges René Basset (Paris: 
Editions Ernest Leroux, 1923), (1), pp. 31-68. A photograph of ad-Daggāg's tombstone can be 
found in this article on p. 46. 

14. According to Ibn Qunfudh, the Berber-speaking Abū Ya'zā would seldom address Abu 
Madyan by name, saying instead, ‘4 shige, argāz al-Andalust (Oh you, the Andalusian man)!’ See Uns 
al-fagir, p. 16. 
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away from me. Next, I came upon three thieves who were sitting at the 
base ofa tree. They came upon me [to rob me] and I admonished them. 
The warning affected the hearts of two of them, who left, but the third 
remained, [lying in wait], at the base of the tree. The governor heard 
about him and sent someone to chop off his head and crucify him on 
that [very] tree. I then continued traveling until I arrived at Bijaya, 
where I settled.'5 


Perhaps because of the teachings he had learned from his Sufi masters in 
Fez, or because the experiences of his early life had so closely paralleled those 
of the illiterate and ascetic shepherd Abū Ya‘za, Abū Madyan was quickly 
able to overcome any prejudices that may have been instilled in him by his 
now considerable degree of learning and erudition and fully appreciated the 
intuitive wisdom of his newly acquired Berber shaykh: 


I stayed with [Abū Ya‘za] for some days, during which I saw him let a 
[different] man lead the prayer [at various times]. If the recitation [of the 
Qur'an] was done well, he was pleased with him, but if it was sung [with 
a melody like that of popular singing] he would remove him. Now Abū 
Ya‘za was illiterate, but had been graced [by God] with an understand- 
ing of the science [of Quranic recitation].'° 


Eventually, Abū Madyan became a semi-official spokesman for Abū Ya‘za 
and head (muqaddam) of the latter’s zawiya in the city of Fez, where he strove 
to answer the objections of legal scholars and others by explaining his 
shaykh’s seemingly scandalous habits and sayings in terms of formal Sufi 
doctrine and parallels drawn from Islamic jurisprudence: 


A group of scholars who had visited Abū Ya'zā said to me, ‘The sanctity 
of Abu Ya‘za has been confirmed by us, yet we have seen him touch the 
breasts and stomachs of women and spit on them so that they may be 
healed. We consider this forbidden, yet if we spoke [these thoughts] we 
would be killed [by Abū Ya‘za’s followers] and if we were silent we 
would feel guilty.’ 

So I said to them, ‘Do you consider that if one of your daughters or 
sisters had contracted a disease, no one could approach her except her 
husband, or that no one could help her other than a Jewish or a 


(Se at- Tādilī, Tashammuf, pp. 320-21. At least two anecdotes are combined in this one account. 
lhe first concerns Abū Madyan’s initial meeting with Abū Ya‘za, while the second tells of his 
departure for Bijaya after the completion of his discipleship. 

16. Ibid., p. 323. 
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Christian doctor? Would you then allow the supposed treatment of a 
Jew or a Christian and forbid the certain cure of Abū Yazā, while 
refraining from forbidding [the treatment of] one you doubt?’ 

Abū Yazā was informed of my words and said, ‘When you see 
Shu‘ayb tell him that perhaps he will free me from my bondage 
(ya‘tiquni). It was as if he had improved upon my own answers.''7 


Closely related to stories describing the first meeting between Abu Ya‘za 
and Abu Madyan is one that appears in several variants which recounts a 
pilgrimage that the shaykh is supposed to have made to the holy city of Mecca, 
where he is said to have met and studied under the famous Sufi master of 
Baghdad, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jīlānī (d. 563/1166), namesake of the influential 
Qadiriyya Sufi order, whose later adherents in the Maghrib were to posthu- 
mously adopt Abu Madyan as one of their own. A common version of this 
story can be found in Ibn Maryam’s al-Bustan fi dhikr al-awliya’ wa’l-‘ulama’ 
bi Tilimsan: 


Then the shaykh, the lights of sanctity apparent upon him, turned 
toward the East, where he studied under the most knowledgeable 
scholars and learned from the ascetics and saints (am/iya’). At Arafa he 
came to know Shaykh Abd al-Qadir al-Jīlānī, under whom he studied 
many hadiths at the Noble Sanctuary (a/-Haram ash-Sharif) and who 
bestowed the mantle of Sufism (a/-khirga as-sūfiyya) upon him, impar- 
ted many of his secrets to him, and adorned him with the garments of 
his illumination. Abu Madyan took pride in his companionship with 
[Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani] and considered him the greatest and most 
excellent of his shaykhs.'* 


Although the story of an alleged meeting between these two great shaykhs, 
contemporaries, and systematizers of the Sufi Way has been taken as an 
undisputed fact since at least the tenth/sixteenth century, it is striking and 
highly significant that no mention of such a meeting appears in the works of 
Abū Madyan himself or in those of his two earliest biographers. At-Tādilī, 
writing in 617/1220, less than thirty years after the shaykh’s death, mentions 
no pilgrimage to Mecca at all, but instead intimates that Abū Madyan 
proceeded directly toward Bijaya after leaving the zawiya of Abū Ya‘za.'? Ibn 
Qunfudh, writing more than a century and a half later, in 787/1385, 
mentions for his part that the shaykh attempted to travel to the Mashriq but 

17. Ibid. 


18. Ibn Maryam, Bustān, p. 110. 
19. at-Tādilī, Zashawmuf, p. 321. 
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got no further than Ifrīgiyya (the region of modern-day Tunisia), where he 
eventually settled.*° These early versions of Abū Madyan’s biography appear 
to be supported, at least indirectly, by the shaykh’s own writings, for the Rabat 
copy of the treatise Bidayat al-murid traces the transmission of the muraqgqa‘a 
(the traditional patched cloak of investiture) from the Prophet Muhammad 
through the Caliphs Abū Bakr, ‘Umar, and Uthmān, as well as the Prophet’s 
favorite wife ‘A’isha, without mentioning the Prophet’s son-in-law, nephew, 
and fourth Caliph, Alī ibn Abū Talib. The elimination of Alī from this chain 
of transmission, not unexpected for a scholar raised in an Andalusian 
intellectual environment that had been heavily influenced by centuries of 
anti- Alid propaganda disseminated by apologists for the Umayyad Caliphs of 
Cérdoba, would seem out of the question for a true follower of Abd al-Qadir 
al-Jilani, who was a proud descendant of ‘Ali on both his mother’s and his 
father’s side.*’ It thus appears highly probable that later accounts of a 
meeting between Abū Madyan and Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani are apocryphal and 
were most likely concocted in succeeding generations to explain why so many 
members of the Qadiriyya brotherhood identified themselves with Abū 
Madyan’s spiritual method. One may also speculate that this ‘pious fiction’ 
was additionally useful in allowing Oādiri Sufis living in Tlemcen (Tilimsān), 
where Abu Madyan is buried, to claim equal spiritual status with members of 
the increasingly popular Shadhili Sufi order, whose founder, Abu’l-Hasan 
ash-Shadhili (d.656/1258), was revered by both rulers and ruled alike as 
much for his Prophetic lineage as for his doctrinal innovations. 

Upon completing his religious studies and spiritual training, Abū Madyan 
moved to Bijaya, then a city of more than 100,000 people located on the 
Algerian coast about halfway between the present-day cities of Algiers 
(al-Jazā'ir) and Annaba. In the sixth/twelfth century Bijaya, which had long 
served as the main port for the nearby Sanhaja Berber city-state of Oal'a Bani 
Hammad, was the premier urban center of the central Maghrib. The 


20. Ibn Qunfudh, Uns al-fagir, p. 16. Note that Bijaya, the eventual location of Abū Madyan’s 
rabita, is not in Ifrīgiyya but in al-Maghrib al-Adna. 

21. Abū Madyan Shu‘ayb ibn al-Husayn al-Ansari, Bidāyat al-murid (Rabat: Bibliothèque 
Générale |4/-Khizāna al-Amma, MS number 7310), folios 328-35. The quotation in question can be 
found reproduced below in the section entitled, ‘On Wearing the Muragga‘a, the Shamriyya, and the 
Farajiyya. The earliest formally constituted Eastern Sufi tarīga to become widely established in the 
western Maghrib appears to have been the Rifa‘iyva, which attracted adherents in the Rif mountains 
of northern Morocco as early as the first half of the seventh/thirteenth century, not long after the 
death of its founder, Ahmad ar-Rifāī (d. 578/1182—83). ‘Abd al-Haqq al-Bādisī, author of the 
biographical work al-Magsad ash-sharif, written in 711/1311, mentions an account of a supposed 
meeting between Abu Madyan and Ahmad ar-Rifāt which could have served as the basis for later 
stories of a meeting between the shaykh and ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jīlānī. See, ‘Abd al-Hagg ibn Isma‘il 
al-Bādisī, al-Magsad ash-sharif ma l-manza" al-latif fi't-ta‘rif bi sulaha’ ar-Rif (Rabat: al-Matba‘a 
al-Hasaniyya, 1402/1982), pp. 63—64. 
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geographer al-Idrīsī, writing during this period, mentions that Bijaya was an 
entrepôt for both Saharan caravans and sea-borne trade and that it served as a 
stopping point for ships traveling from the Far Maghrib and al-Andalus 
toward Egypt and the Muslim East.** At the time when Abu Madyan first 
entered the city, roughly one-fifth of the population of Bijaya consisted of 
Sanhaja Berber refugees from al-Oal'a, which had been destroyed by the 
Almohads (the Masmūda Berber reformist state that eventually succeeded 
the Almoravids) shortly before their conquest of Bijaya itselfin 544/1151.73 

Adding to the strategic importance that Bijaya held for its Almohad 
conquerors was the fact that the nearby mountainous region of Qabiliyya 
(‘tribal’ in Arabic) had ample supplies of both timber and iron, which allowed 
the city to maintain a naval arsenal.*+ The existence of this arsenal also made 
Bijaya a major objective of the Bani Ghaniyya, remnants of the former 
Almoravid ruling élite who had fled toward Ifrīgiyya after being expelled from 
Majorca by the Almohads. For a considerable part of Abu Madyan’s sojourn 
there, Bijāya was under Banū Ghaniyya control and served as a base for 
Sanhaja Berber and pastoralist Arab opposition to the Almohad state in the 
central and eastern Maghrib.*5 

Apart from its geopolitical importance, a major reason for Aba Madyan’s 
attraction to Bijaya may also have been the fact that the city was full of 
Andalusians—merchants and scholars from the Iberian Levant—who gave it 
an intellectual and cultural life more akin to that of Muslim Spain than to 
North Africa. Especially important to its intellectual life was the Almerian 
school of hadith study, which moved to Bijaya after that southern Andalusian 
city had been occupied for a time by Christian forces. Abū Madyan would 
naturally have gravitated toward this school, now headed by a muhaddith 
named ‘Abd al-Hāgg ibn ‘Abd ar-Rahman al-Azdi, because his own teacher 
of hadith, Abu’l-Hasan Alī ibn Ghalib, had been a favorite student of the 
Almerian Sufi and hadith transmitter Abu’l-Abbas ibn al-Arīf. Although 
extant biographical sources do not explicitly tell us what Abū Madyan 
thought of the Almohads, their ‘Mahdr Ibn Tūmart, or the state that they 


22. Abū ‘Abdallah Muhammad ash-Sharīf al-Idrīsī, Nuzhat al-mushtag fi ikhtīrāg al-dfag, R. Dozy 
and M. J. De Goeje, eds. and trans. (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1968), p. go. 

23. Abbé J.J. L. Barges, Pie du célèbre marabout Cidi Abou-Mēdien (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1884), 
pp. 11-12. The Almohads, successors to the Almoravids as rulers of the Maghrib and Islamic Spain, 
comprised a religious reform movement opposed to many of the doctrines advocated by their 
predecessors. Because most members of the Almohad movement had Masmida Berber origins, as 
opposed to the largely Sanhaja Berber Almoravids, the ensuing war between the two groups often 
took on an inter-tribal aspect. 

24. al-Idrīsī, Nuzhat al-mushtāģ,p.g1. 

25. Muhammad ar-Rashid Mulīn, ‘sr al-Mansūr al-Muvalhidī (Rabat: Matba‘a ash-Shamāl 
al-Ifrīgī, n.d.), p. 93- 
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founded, it is known that al-Azdi conspired with members of the Bant 
Hammad ruling family and Banu Ghaniyya rebels to drive Ibn Tumart’s 
followers out of the central Maghrib and Ifrīgiyya. After the Almohad caliph 
Ya‘qub al-Mansur finally defeated the Banū Ghaniyya in 581/1185, Abd 
al-Haqq al-Azdi was imprisoned for treason and died under torture the 
following year, while the remnants of the Bani Ghaniyya family were sent to 
Salé, then a place of internal exile for enemies of the Almohad state.*° Given 
the Almohad caliph’s distrust of Bijaya and its religious scholars, who 
ardently opposed the theological and juridical innovations advocated by the 
adherents of Ibn Tūmart's doctrines, it is quite possible that Abū Madyan 
himself, when finally summoned by Ya gūb al-Mansur to Marrakesh in 
594/1198, was intended to end his days in Salé as well. 

A frustratingly sparse amount of information is given in primary sources 
concerning Abū Madyan’s activities in Bijaya. We know, for example, that his 
fame was great enough for him to be called ‘Shaykh of Shaykhs’ by the local 
populace and that more than one thousand individuals who assumed or later 
were accorded the rank of spiritual master were said to have been taught by 
him.*7 The shaykh’s notoriety became so widespread that well before his 
death he had become famous throughout all of the Maghrib, from Ifriqiyya in 
the east to his native Seville and the Atlantic coast of Morocco in the west. In 
Uns al-fagir wa “izz al-hagir, an eighth/fourteenth-century travel memoire 
dedicated to Abt Madyan and his followers, the jurist and biographer Ahmad 
ibn Qunfudh al-Qusantini mentions that the shaykh’s disciples came from 
every region of the western Islamic world. Many of these individuals first 
accepted the khirga of Abū Madyan’s tā ifa after attending ‘sessions of 
admonition’ (majalis al-wa‘z) that were regularly held at his zawiya, known 
locally under the name of ‘Rabita az-Zayyāt.** At these sessions people from 
all walks of life would come before the shaykh for advice on personal, legal, or 
even political matters and large numbers of Sufis would also be present to ask 
questions about doctrine, many of which the shaykh answered by using 
quotations from either al-Ghazali’s /hya@ or al-Qushayri’s Risala? Ibn 
Qunfudh reports that, following the example of his own shaykh Abū Yazā, 
Abū Madyan saw his primary role to be that of teaching master, or shaykh 
at-tarbiya. This meant that he concentrated his efforts on ‘the spiritual 
tutelage (tarbiya) of his disciples, supervising their personal development 
(ifāda), imparting religious education, stimulating the practice of piety, and 


26. lbid., pp. 94-96. 

27. Ibn Maryam, Bustān, p. 108. 

28. Ibid. See also, Ibn Qunfudh, Uns al-faqir, p. 37. 
29. Ibn Qunfudh, Uns al-faqir, pp. 16—17. 
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attending to God both inwardly and outwardly.’’° Even more importantly, the 
shaykh would prepare short, to-the-point instructions and lessons that were 
specifically suited to the needs of each individual who asked him for advice. 
These sayings and aphorisms (/ikam), stylistic forerunners of the more 
famous aphorisms of the Shādhilī Sufi Ibn ‘Ata illah as-Skandarī (d. 709/ 
1309), were noted for their brevity and effectiveness in stimulating the 
spiritual awareness of those who memorized and meditated upon them.** 
Abū Madyan’s personal habits, like those of his teachers, were austere and 
ascetic. He apparently practiced celibacy for most of his life as well, for in 
at-Tādilī's Tashawwuf we find that his only known female partner was a black 
concubine whom he kept for a short time at the request of Abu Ya‘za: 


Abū Madyan used to tell his companions that Shaykh Abu Yazā 
informed him that he would be given an ‘Abyssinian’ (habashiyya—.e., 
black African) slave girl as a gift and that she would bear him a son who, 
if he lived, would be great. A merchant gave him a black slave girl and 
she bore him a son, whom he named Muhammad. Then Abi Madyan 
ceased having sexual relations with her and signs of distress appeared 
upon him. He was asked about this [by his disciples] and said, ‘I have no 
desire for this slave girl. If Shaykh Abū Ya‘za had not told me that I 
would have a son by her I would never have approached her. No desire 
for her is left in me. Yet if I abandoned her I would be committing a sin 
and if I married her I would be embarrassed at having a son by her.’ 

‘Then [said Abū Madyan] Abd ar-Razzāg [al-Jazūlī] said to me, “I 
will marry her and care for your son”. 

Abū Madyan replied, ‘Would you do that, even though marriage with 
a black woman is shameful among the Masmūda [Berbers]? 

‘I would do it for your sake,’ said Abd ar-Razzāg. 

So he married her and cared for the son of Abū Madyan, who 
memorized the Qur’an in a very short period of time and began to give 
evidence of clairvoyance (firasat). But death carried him off while he 
was still young and Abd ar-Razzaq moved to the East.3* 

30. Ibid., p. 17. 

31. Ibid., pp. 17-19. These aphorisms, collected under the title, Uns al-mahid wa nuzhat al-murid, 
are reproduced and translated below. 

32. at-Tadili, Tashamwuf, p. 328. Prejudice against subsaharan Africans appears to have been 
prevalent among many North African Berbers from the early Islamic period to the end of the 
sixth/twelfth century. While the greatest discrimination was apparently sutfered by those black clients 
and sharecroppers who served the oasis gardens of Sanhāja pastoralists, neither Masmūda nor Zanata 
peoples could claim to be free of such prejudice cither, as this passage conclusively demonstrates. 
Interestingly, examples of color prejudice mentioned in the hagiographical literature of the western 
Maghrib seem to decline rather precipitously in direct proportion to the extent of Arabization in the 
region as a whole. 
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Abū Madyan’s strong opinions about social justice and personal integrity, 
often expressed publicly during his sessions of admonition, caused him to 
make numerous enemies, especially among those powerful members of the 
Bijayan religious élite whom he considered to be especially ignorant or 
hypocritical. The popularity of the shaykh’s public lectures, many of which 
appear to have been at least implicitly political in nature, eventually began to 
attract the notice of the Almohad Caliph Ya‘qib al-Mansur, who, constantly 
mindful of his prior experiences with the hadith scholar al- Azdī and the Bani 
Ghāniyya, could never bring himself to fully trust the inhabitants of Bijaya. It 
was perhaps inevitable, then, that Almohad religious leaders and the caliph’s 
agents in that city would send provocative reports about the activities of the 
great Andalusian shaykh, and that he would eventually be summoned to 
Marrakesh in order to answer a large number of suspicions and accusations. 
According to biographical sources, these accusations mostly concerned the 
shaykh’s explicitly expressed opinion that his followers and other Sufis were 
the Qur’anically mandated ‘Party of God’ (Qur’an Lv [a/-Mujadila], 22) 
and the fact that, following the chivalric practice of the fityan of Khurasan in 
the Muslim East, he often called his disciples ‘sultans’. The inevitable 
summons to the Almohad capital finally came in 594/1198, when Abū 
Madyan was around eighty-five years of age.33 Although he was accompanied 
and cared for on his journey by a number of close disciples, the shaykh 
succumbed to old age and illness not far from the city of Tlemcen and was 
buried at al-Ubbād, a graveyard situated in the hills above the city that was 
reserved for the local pious and revered amliya’. According to his compan- 
ions, the last words uttered by Abu Madyan were enunciated in a clear and 
precise manner and reflected the preoccupation with the Real that character- 
ized so much of his life. Looking up at them, he said in a soft whisper, ‘God is 
the Truth,’ and peacefully closed his eyes for the last time.3+ 


ABU MADYAN AND SUFISM IN THE WESTERN MAGHRIB 


The basis for calling Abū Madyan the ‘Junayd of the West’ in the title of this 
introduction rests on the fact, to which we have alluded in the preceding 


33. al-Kattānī, Sa/wat al-anfas, (1), p. 366. 

34. Ibid. It is interesting to note that ‘Tlemcen, the city for which Abū Madyan is now the patron, 
did not figure at all in the life of the shaykh and served only as the resting-place for his remains. For 
those inhabitants of the Maghrib who were not residents of Tlemcen, Abū Madyan was regarded as a 
patron for all Muslims who lived between Tripolitania and the Atlantic Ocean—an attitude 
confirmed by the fact that rulers, princes, scholars, Sufis, and even common folk from the Maghrib as 
a whole continued to visit his tomb for centuries. For residents of Morocco or Muslim Spain in 
particular, a visit to the shrine of Abū Madyan was practically obligatory for anyone who desired a 
successful completion of his pilgrimage to Mecca. 
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pages, that like his illustrious third/ninth-century predecessor in Baghdad, 
he was uniquely situated in both time and space to synthesize and transcend 
the Sufi traditions of his era within one formally articulated doctrine. He thus 
became the Spiritual Axis, or Qutb of his age, in that his teachings on the 
subjects of doctrine, methodology, and ethics were to influence, centuries 
after his death, western Islamic Sufism in general and especially the teach- 
ings of later Maghribi spiritual masters, such as Abu’l-Hasan ash-Shādhilī 
(d. 656/1258) and Muhammad ibn Sulayman al-Jazūlī (d. 869/1465).35 

The period during which Abu Madyan attained his intellectual and 
spiritual maturity was characterized in the western Maghrib (the area from 
the western part of present-day Algeria to the Atlantic coasts of Morocco and 
southern Portugal) by political instability and profound social change. No- 
where was this more the case than in Muslim Spain, where a combination of 
disastrous military defeats at the hands of Christian forces and an increasing 
sense of rebelliousness among disaffected ethnic groups within Umayyad 


35. The question of Abū Madyan’s influence on the Sufi doctrines of Muhyī' d-Dīn ibn al-‘Arabi 
(560/1165-638/1240) has recently been raised by Claude Addas in her excellent and ground- 
breaking biographical study, fbn Arabi ou La quête du Soufre Rouge (Paris: Gallimard, 1989). Noting 
that Ibn al-‘Arabi mentions Abu Madyan more often than any other shaykh in the text of his Futūfāt 
al-Makkiyya (p. 83), and that no fewer than six spiritual masters frequented by Ibn al-‘Arabi were 
cither disciples or companions of Abū Madyan (Appendix IT), she concludes that, despite the fact that 
these two great masters of western Sufism never met, Abū Madyan stood symbolically as Ibn 
al-Arabī's ‘maitre par excellence’ (p. 66). 

Although it is undeniable that the widespread fame of Abū Madyan in the Maghrib ensured that his 
way influenced the doctrines of many Sufis in the generations subsequent to his death, it remains 
prudent for the modern scholar to exercise caution before assuming the extent of this influence over 
any single individual. The most important pause for reflection in [bn al-‘Arabr’s case is provided by 
Addas herself, who mentions that the future Shaykh al-Akbar visited the cities of Tlemcen and Tunis 
in 590/1194, a full four years before Abu Madyan’s death. If the latter were indeed Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
‘master’, it seems inconceivable that the younger Sufi would have failed to pay a visit to so great and 
important a shaykh in the city of Bijaya—especially since Bijāva lay as a natural stopping place on both 
the land and sea routes between Tlemcen and Ifrigivya. Apparently, the text of the Futūfrāt gives no 
information as to why its author failed to take the step that would have been required by proper Sufi 
adab. Is it also just a coincidence that Ibn al-‘Arabi, then far away in Fez, was vouchsafed the ‘divine 
secret’ and hence the successorship to Abū Madyan in the very year of the latter’s death? Could this 
behaviour have been a sign that Ibn al-‘Arabi was the originator of an entirely new approach to Sufism 
in the Maghrib, and not a systematizer of what had gone before? The answer to these questions may 
never be conclusively known. For our own purposes, perhaps, it is better to practice Husn az-sann and 
quote the following verses of [bn al-‘Arif, whose own influence extended to both Abū Madyan and Ibn 
al-‘Arabi: 


Oh you of Mudar who have attained to the Chosen One, 
You visited [him] in body, while we visited in spirit. 


Verily, we stand excused by circumstance, 
And he who stands excused is like one who has [actually] gone! 


(Muhammad ibn al-Muwaqgit (d. 1376/1956), as Sa‘ada al-abadiyya fir't-ta‘rif bi mashāhīr al-hadara 
al-Marrakushiyya |Lithograph, n.d.|, vol. 1, p. 10.) 
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society had combined to force major transformations in both the social and 
intellectual makeup of the region. By the middle of the fifth/eleventh century, 
as a result of clientship, intermarriage, and political accomodation, signifi- 
cant numbers of North African Berber immigrants and Iberian converts to 
Islam had been assimilated into local ‘Arab’ society.5* This gradual yet 
inexorable process of integration had diffused the ethnic makeup of the 
southern and eastern regions of al-Andalus to the point at which the ‘Syrian’ 
and ‘Yemenite’ families that had long monopolized political and religious 
authority under the now defunct Umayyad Caliphate began to perceive that 
their hold on political and intellectual dominance was slipping away from 
them. To rectify this crisis, many members of the more ‘purely’ Arab 
scholarly élite sought to preserve their privileges by adhering to increasingly 
outmoded forms of social stratification and juridical methodology. In doing 
so, they perpetuated a tradition-bound and intellectually insular form of 
pre-Ash‘ari theology and Maliki jurisprudence that upheld the status quo ante 
by downplaying the egalitarian nature of Islamic society and rejecting any 
attempt to make Andalusian theology and jurisprudence conform to develop- 
ments that were already prevalent in the eastern Islamic world. 

Just as in the East, however, the force that ultimately overcame the 
intellectual reactionism then characteristic of Muslim Spain was a new 
reliance upon ‘sources of jurisprudence’ (usū/ al-fiqh), which highlighted the 
systematic study of hadith. The practitioners of this revisionist approach to 
Islamic praxis, although also coming from the ranks of formal legal scholars, 
were often the descendents of the very same assimilated Berbers and Iberian 
converts who had just begun to penetrate Andalusian Arab society. As such, 
they had no particular interest in perpetuating the monopoly of power held by 
their former masters and were more likely than the latter to be open to the 
influence of other reformist and socially active forms of religious expression, 
such as Sufism and the related futumma ‘youth’ movements that had recently 
been introduced into the region by Maghribi mystics who had studied in the 
Middle East.37 


36. A vivid picture of the socio-ethnic make-up of Andalusian society just prior to the birth of Abū 
Madyan can be found in IsmaQl ibn al-Ahmar, Buyūtāt Fas al-kubrā (Rabat: Dar al-Mansur, 1972) 
PP. 23-25. This work, an updated version of the originally entitled Dhikr mashahir Fas fi -gadīm, is 
both a description of the major families of Fez and an cighth/fourteenth-century Andalusian 
Scholar’s view of his society during the late Umavyad and Taifa periods. See also, Maya Schatzmiller, 
‘Professions and Ethnic Origins of Urban Labourers in Muslim Spain: Fvidence From a Moroccan 
Source,’ Arwrāg, 5-6 (1982-83). For a first-hand account of the confused and chaotic political 
Situation in al-Andalus at the end of the Taifa period sec E. Lēvi-Provencal and Emilio Garcia 
Gómez, eds. and trans., F/ siglo XI en I" persona: las Memorias’ de‘ Abd Allah último rey ziri de Granada, 
destronado por los Almordvides (1090) (Madrid: Alianza Editorial, 1 982). 

37. Fora detailed account of the social and intellectual ties linking Andalusian scholars during this 
Period see Urvoy, El mundo de los ulemas andaluces. 
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While the first representatives of this new juridico-theological trend were 
adherents of the Shafil school of jurisprudence who had begun to enter 
al-Andalus as early as the late third/ninth century, the most influential were 
Maliki scholars who attempted to use Shafi analytical methods in order to 
reform their own school of law from within. Significantly, a large proportion 
of these individuals adhered to the doctrines of Sufism as well. One of the 
earliest was a social reformer from the region of Madrid named Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad ibn Qarluman at-Talamanki (d. 429/1038), who spent his 
formative years in Córdoba (Qurtuba), where he studied under the noted 
mystic and hadith scholar Abū Ja far ibn Awn Allah. Later he traveled to the 
Mashriq and studied in Medina under Abu'l-Oāsim al-Jawharī, an Egyptian 
shaykh whose family appears to have had connections with the illuminationist 
Nūriyya Sufi tradition. Upon his return to Spain he taught the principles of 
hisba (the correction of Islamically inappropriate behavior) in Cordoba, after 
which he fought beside and exhorted the defenders of the faith (mujahidun) 
who battled Christian forces along the Northern Marches, finally ending his 
days in Talamanca, the town of his birth.3* 

A contemporary of at-Talamanki and another apparent teacher of both 
theology and Sufi doctrines was Abu’l-Abbas Ahmad al-Ilbīrī (d. 429/1037— 
38). Originally from the town of Elvira, this scholar spent most of his life in 
Granada, where he was noted as a poet, a philosophically-minded theologian, 
and an important spokesman for the lower classes. His school was one of the 
first to introduce Harith ibn Asad al-Muhasibi’s ar-Ri‘dya li hugūg Allah into 
Muslim Spain. 

Ash‘ari theology, long popular in the Muslim East, first began to enter 
al-Andalus under the influence of the Moroccan legist and moral crusader 
Abū ‘Imran Masa ibn Īsā al-Ghafjūmī al-Fāsī (d.430/1039), who distin- 
guished himself as a student of the famous Eastern theologian Abū Bakr 
al-Bāgillānī (d. 403/1012-13). This influential figure, who was born as a 
member of an important ‘Arabized’ Berber family in the city of Fez, mixed his 
teachings of theology and jurisprudence with strong doses of ascetic Sufism 
and the politics of social reform. The most famous of al-Fāsī's followers in 
Muslim Spain was Muhammad ibn Sadūn al-Oayrawānī, who died in 
Morocco at Aghmat Ūrīka, south of Marrakesh, in the year 485/1092. A 
native of Ifrīgiyya who also studied Sufism in Mecca, he was instrumental in 


38. Abu’l-Qasim Khalaf ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Bashkwal (d. 578/1183), Kitab as-sila fi tārīkh 
a’immat al-Andalus (Cairo: 1374/1955), (1), pp. 48—49. 

39. Ibid., p. 48. See also, Urvoy, El mundo, pp. 127, 153. The eventual importance given to the 
Raya as a manual for Abū Madyan and other Sufis in Morocco and Muslim Spain appears to stem 
from al-Ilbīrī's use of this text. 
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disseminating both Ash‘ari theology and the study of ‘sources of religion’ 
(usūl ad-din) in the Andalusian Levant.*° 

Clearly, a new theological and juridical consensus had begun to form in 
Muslim Spain that was largely based on the contributions of reform-minded 
legists and Ash‘ari theologians. The movement giving rise to this consen- 
sus was also supported by many Sufis, who, desirous of conforming to the 
all-inclusive model of Islamic orthodoxy advocated by the Ah/ as-Sunna 
wa'l-Jama‘a, now preferred to use hadith-based rather than philosophical 
arguments for their doctrines. The development of this trend paralleled 
a gradual decentralization of religious learning in al-Andalus following the 
breakup of the Umayyad Caliphate, which allowed a number of 7a’ifa 
(‘Sectarian’) city-states, such as Seville, Valencia, and Almeria, to replace the 
former capital of Cordoba as centers for the study of jurisprudence, Qur’anic 
exegesis, Sufism, and hadith. The increased interest by hadith scholars from 
these cities in developing legal and theological principles based on the 
prophetic example and the behavioral precedent of the first generations of 
pious Muslims led in turn to a secondary interest in ascetic and pietistic forms 
of religious expression that were thought to be in accord with the original, 
‘pristine’ Islam of the prophetic community. This new-found interest in the 
essential forms of piety and asceticism, a concern shared by Sufis and 
exoteric scholars alike, caused many of the latter for the first time to regard 
mysticism as a legitimate interpretation of Qur’anic teachings. The limited 
approval given by these scholars to the doctrines of Sufism stimulated the 
development of an ascetic, action-oriented, socially conscious, and shari 
(legally legitimized) form of ‘orthodox’ mysticism in the Muslim West that 
was strongly influenced by contemporary developments as far away as eastern 
Iran. Just as in the Muslim East, this new ‘Sunni’ or shart Sufism now 
developing in Muslim Spain owed much to the teachings of Abū Hamid 
al-Ghazālī (d. 505/1111) and his encyclopedic theological work, [hya’ ‘ulm 
ad-dīn.4' 

Both al-Andalus and North Africa in the sixth/twelfth century could boast 
a number of students of the famous Hujjat al-Islam (Figure 1). It has already 
been noted that during his stay in Fez Abū Madyan assimilated many of 
al-Ghazālī's doctrines from his shaykh Alī ibn Hirzihim, whose most famous 
teacher, Abū Bakr ibn al-Arabi, had been a disciple of the noted Iranian 


40. Urvoy, El mundo, pp. 125, 127 n. 113. See also, at-Tadili, Tashammuf, pp. 83-85. The ‘Blessed 
Creed” (al-‘Aqida al-mubāraka) of Abū Madyan, reproduced below, shows unmistakable Ash‘ari 
influence. 

41. On the concept of ‘Sunni Sufism’ see Muhammad al-Manūnī, *at-Tayyārāt al-fikriyya 
f'l-Maghrib al-Marini,’ in his Waragā ‘an al-hadara al-Maghribiyya fi “asr Bani Marin (Rabat: College 
of Letters and Human Sciences, Muhammad V University, 1979), pp. 236-47. 
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theologian, and whose uncle, Abū Muhammad Salih ibn Hirzihim, had 
apparently studied under al-Ghazālī in Syria.** As for Muslim Spain, 
primary sources mention the existence of at least three students of al- 
Ghazali. One of the most noted of these individuals, ‘Abd ar-Rahman ibn 
Abfr-Rajā' al-Balawi (d. 545/1150—1), was a Sufi and reciter of the Qur’an 
who started his career as a student of the school of reformist mysticism 
founded by Ahmad al-Ibīrī in Granada. Ie studied under al-Ghazālī in the 
year 497/ 1 103—4 and later served as an influential leader of Friday prayers in 
Almeria. While there, he taught the famous Sufi shaykh Ahmad ibn al-Arīf, 
whose disciple, Abu'l-Hasan ibn Ghalib, was Abū Madyan’s teacher of 
hadith.+3 

As the career of Abu Madyan admirably demonstrates, the transmission of 
knowledge across the Straits of Gibraltar in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries of the Common Era was not unidirectional—from north to south— 
as many scholars of Andalusian history have assumed, but was instead 
bidirectional, and reflected long-established, reciprocal intellectual ties 
between Muslim Spain and the western part of North Africa. The increased 
importance of the Maghrib to the intellectual development of al-Andalus in 
this period can even be conceptualized goegraphically, since most of the 
famous Sufis, Ash‘ari theologians, and scholars of uşi! ad-dīn and usul al-fiqh 
were concentrated in the southern and eastern portions of the Iberian 
Peninsula—in cities such as Granada, Malaga, Valencia, Almeria, Guadix, 
and Murcia—which were not far from the major sea routes to Morocco and 
the central Maghrib. 

Furthermore, the data available in primary biographical sources present a 
strikingly different picture of Andalusian Sufism from that given by the 
Spanish orientalist Miguel Asin Palacios, who assumed, on the basis of highly 
fragmentary and apparently faulty evidence, that the Sufi tradition of Muslim 
Spain had little to do with the formal Islamic sciences and was instead a direct 
heir to the doctrines of the supposedly neo-Empedoclean mystical philos- 
opher Ibn Masarra (d. 319/931), whose followers were prominent for several 
generations in the hinterlands of Cordoba and Almeria.*t On the contrary, 
with the exception of the Granadan theologian and reformer Ahmad al-Ilbīrī, 


42. at-Tādilī, Zashammu/, p. 94. 

43. Aba ‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn al-Abbar al-Balansī, Aitab at-takmila li kitāb as-sila, Francisco 
Codera, ed. (Madrid: 1887), p. 563. 

44. Miguel Asin Palacios, The Mystical Philosophy of Ibn Masarra and His Followers, Flmer H. 
Douglas and Howard W. Yoder trans. (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1978), pp. 120-23. The idea that Ibn 
Masarra adhered to the tenets of neo-Empedoclean philosophy was successfully challenged by the 
late Samuel Stern in 1968. See, S. M. Stern, ‘Ibn Masarra, Follower of Pseudo-Empedocles—An 
Illusion, in S. M. Stern, Medieval Arabic and Hebrew Thought, F. W. Zimmermann, ed. (London: 
Variorum Reprints, 1983), pp. 325—37. 
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FIGURE I 
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an interest in the Greek philosophical tradition (falsafa) does not figure 
prominently in the biographies of the individuals mentioned above. Indeed, 
the Almerian Sufi Ibn al-‘Arif, himself an intellectual descendant of Ahmad 
al-IIbiri, even went so far as to dismiss fa/safa as a ‘blameworthy method’ 
(madhhab madhmūm).5 Quite the opposite of what Asin Palacios and those 
who rely on his works have heretofore supposed, the study of falsafa appears 
to have been tangential to the wider tradition of shar T Andalusian Sufism and 
during Abū Madyan’s lifetime was most prominent, not among orthodox 
mystics like those described above, but rather among mystically-minded 
adherents of Hellenistic ‘naturalism’ such as the famous Abii Bakr ibn Tufayl 
(d. 581/1185) of Guadix (Wadi Ash), who sought their spiritual and intellec- 
tual guidance in the more purely apodictic works of Ibn Bajja, Ibn Sina and 
other representatives of the Neoplatonic and Aristotelian traditions.*° 

An approach to Islamic mysticism that may indeed have been influenced by 
Neoplatonic ideas, however, perhaps via Fātimī Ismaili or even Manichaean 
antecedents, can be found in Abū Madyan’s doctrinal background via an 
*illuminationist tradition that had already existed for more than a century in 
the still little-known world of early Moroccan Sufism—a tradition best 
represented by its most famous proponent, Abu Madyan’s Berber master 
Abū Yazā.*7 Sufism in the urban areas of western North Africa, from 
Tlemcen to the Atlantic coast of Morocco, developed in ways very similar to 
those outlined above for Islamic Spain. The city of Fez, for example, had long 
profited from its own complement of ascetic teachers, shar T Sufis, and jurists, 
such as the Maliki Imam Darras ibn Ismail (357/968), the usū/ī theologian 


and mystic Abu'l-Fadl Yūsuf ibn an-Nahwi (d. 513/1115), the members of 


the Ghazalian zawiya of Alī ibn Hirzihim, and the Sufi mutakallim Abū ‘Amr 
"Uthmān as-Salāljī (d. 564/1167). In addition to these, many students of the 
famous North African legist Abu ‘Imran al-F asi, coordinating their efforts 
with their brethren in Islamic Spain, settled at rural caravan centers through- 
out the Maghrib, from which they disseminated both Maliki jurisprudence 


45. Abu’l-‘Abbas Ahmad ibn Musa ibn ‘Ara’ illāh ibn al-*Arīf as-Sanhājī, Mifiah as-satāda wa 
tahqiq tarīg al-irada (Rabat: Bibliothèque Royale |a/-Ahisana al-Hasaniyya|, Ms number 1562), p. 41. 

46. On the philosophical and Sufi antecedents of Ibn ‘Tufayl's thought see Lawrence I. Conrad 
ed., Lhe World of fbn Tufayl forthcoming). 

47. The possibility of Fātimī influences on the doctrines of Shihab ad-Din Yahya as-Suhrawardī 
(d. 587/1191), the famous Sufi illuminate and martyr, has recently been raised in a review article by 
Hermann landolt. See Hermann Landolt, ‘Suhrawardi’s “Tales of Initiation”’, Journal of the 
American Oriental Society (107), 3, 1987, pp. 475-86. There is at present no evidence, however, that 
the tradition to which Suhrawardi belonged directly influenced the illuminationist tradition within 
Morocco. A more likely source may have been al-Ghazali’s brother Majd ad-Din Ahmad (d. 
520/1126), whose followers in Morocco at this time may have included the philosopher Ibn Tufayl. 
See at-Tadili, Zashammuf, pp. 36—37. 
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and rudimentary Sufi doctrines to lowland bedouins and highland transhu- 
mants alike. The most famous of these missionaries was a Sanhaja Berber 
named Waggag ibn Zallū al-Lamtī (d. second half of the fifth/eleventh 
century), who, based at the famous Dar al-Murabitin at Āglū on the southern 
Moroccan coast, attained lasting fame as the teacher of Abdallah ibn Yasin, 
founder of the Almoravid movement. Others included Abū Muhammad Abd 
al-"Azīz at- Tūnisī (d. 486/1088), who spread Islamic orthopraxy and Sufism 
among the Masmūda Berbers of the High Atlas mountains living near the 
trading center of Aghmat Ūrīka, and his nephew Abū Muhammad Abd 
as-Salam at-Tūnisī (d. 537/1139), who introduced the principles of Sufi 
asceticism to the Almoravid rulers of Tlemcen. 

Unique to Morocco, however, appears to have been an extensive network 
of hermitages, rural centers of religious instruction (ribāfs), zāwiyas, and 
mosques, which were instrumental in effecting the spread of both Islam and 
Sufism throughout the countryside. One of the earliest and most famous of 
these rural centers of learning, so large that it was more of a town than a mere 
complex of buildings, was the ribat of the Bana Amghar family at Tit-n-Fitr, 
located on the Atlantic coast of Morocco just south of the present-day city of 
El Jedida (Mazighan al-Jadida). Arriving in the western Maghrib no later 
than the mid fifth/eleventh century, the founding family of this ribat, 
descendants of the Prophet Muhammad who apparently hailed from the 
Hijaz, soon intermarried with daughters of the élite families of local pastoral- 
ist Sanhaja Berbers and within a century became the de facto religious and 
political leaders of the entire coastal region between the Umm ar-Rabī and 
Tansift rivers. The greatest shaykh of this distinctly tribal zawiya, Abu 
Abdallah Muhammad ibn Ishaq Amghar (d. before 550/1152), founded a 
Sufi order known to later generations as the Sanhajivva, which was men- 
tioned by the biographer Ibn Qunfudh as late as the eighth/fourteenth 
century as one of the five most important rural confraternities in all of North 
Africa.* 

The little that is known about the doctrines of the Sanhajiyya indicates that 
it was oriented theologically toward the Ash‘ari model then becoming popular 
in the cities of North Africa and Muslim Spain. In terms of practice, it was 
strongly ascetic and pietistic: Abū ‘Abdallah Amghar was known to have 
taught his followers the practices of spiritual retreat (khalwa), mortification of 
the carnal soul (mujahada), frequent fasting (siy ām), and extreme care (mara’) 
in the amounts, types, and origins of foods taken into the body. Much like 
Abu Ya‘za, who was a strict vegetarian, Abū Abdallah Amghar’s practices 


48. Ibn Qunfudh, Uns al-fagir, p. 64. 
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apparently exceeded those of Abū Madyan and other urban Sufis in that he 
restricted his diet exclusively to the leaves of trees, ‘allowable plants of the 
Earth,’ and fish from the sea.*? 

In its approach to interpersonal behavior, the way of the Sanhajiyya closely 
followed the doctrines of Islamic chivalry (futumma) laid down by spiritual 
masters in the Muslim East more than two centuries earlier. From the son 
and successor of Abu Abdallah Amghar we learn that this great murabit 
required his followers to adhere to ten ‘Rules of Companionship’ (shurit 
as-suhba): (1) the avoidance of controversy among disciples and the commu- 
nity of believers in general (2) justice (3) nobility of character (4) constancy 
and satisfaction with what God provides (5) forgiveness of the harmful acts of 
others (6) preservation of esoteric knowledge from the uninitiated (7) 
concealment of the sins of other Muslims (8) forgetfulness of the need to have 
the last answer in a dispute (9) satisfaction with the material necessities that 
come to one most easily (10) the eating of what is found close at hand.5° 

The Moroccan tradition of rural Sufism represented by ribāts like 
Tit-n-Fitr appears to have first merged with formally established, eastern 
Sufi orders through the influence of the Nuriyya—a tā fa originally founded 
in Baghdad by the followers of al-Junayd’s companion Abu’l-Hasan (or 
Abu'l-Husayn) Ahmad ibn Muhammad an-Nūrī al-Khurāsānī (d. 295/907— 
8). The earliest followers of this tradition to appear in western Maghribi 
biographical sources are the Subsaharan African saint and butcher Abu Jabal 
Yala of Fez (d. 503/1 109-10), and the noted shaykh and patron of the town 
of Aghmat Urika, Abd al-Jalil ibn Wayhlān ad-Dukkālī (d. 5 41/1146). Both 
of these individuals were disciples of an Egyptian shaykh, Abu'l-Fadl 
‘Abdallah ibn Bishr al-Jawhari, who was linked to the Nūriyya through his 
father and Abū Bakr ad-Dīnawārī, a disciple of an-Nuri himself.5' 

The idea that a purified ascetic could partake in a divinely-inspired, 
illuminative wisdom, a doctrine that appears to have been characteristic of the 
Nuriyya since its inception, must have struck a responsive chord among the 
Sanhāja and Masmūda Berbers living along the Atlantic littoral of Morocco, 
for all prominent Maghribi adherents of the Nūriyya tradition up to the end of 


49. Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-‘Azim az-Zammuri (d. early ninth/fifteenth century), Bahjat 
an-nazirin wa uns al-‘arifin wa wasilat Rabb al-Alamin fī managib rijal Amghar as-Sālihīn (Rabat: 
Bibliothèque Royale [a/-Khisdna al-Hasaniyya|, MS number 1358), pp. 79, 108. 

50. Ibid.,p. 131. 

51. al-"Abbās ibn Ibrahim, a/-Fām bi man halla Marrakush ma Aghmat min al-a‘lam (Rabat: 
al-Matba'a al-Malakiyya, 1976), (8), p. 32. See also, F. Michaux-Bellaire, ed., ‘Les Contréries 
Religieuses au Maroc,’ Archives Marocaines (Paris: Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion, 1927), 
(27), p. 40. 
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the sixth/twelfth century originally came from this region.5* The tombs of 
two of these saints, even today, remain important pilgrimage centers. The 
earlier of these individuals, Abū Īnnūr Abdallah u-Agris al-Mashanza’l, now 
called ‘Sidi Bennur’ (Abū Nur, or ‘Possessor of Light’), was a companion of 
Abd al-Jalīl ibn Wayhlan who died sometime during the first half of the 
sixth/twelfth century. Abū Innūr's main social function seemed to be that he 
acted as a champion and protector for the sedentary Masmūda Berbers of the 
coastal lowland region of Dukkala, who were then sorely beset by incursions 
of Sanhaja pastoralists. Sidi Bennur’s fame was soon eclipsed, however, by 
that of his disciple, Abū Shu‘ayb Ayyūb ibn Saīd as-Sanhaji (d. 561/1166), 
the famous ‘Milay Bush‘ayb’ and patron of the town of Azemmour (Azam- 
mur), who appears to have been able to synthesize the various strands of rural 
mysticism already present in Morocco within a single inclusive doctrine. 

The shaykh al-khirga (shaykh who formally bestows membership in a Sufi 
tā ifa) of Abu Madyan’s spiritual master Abu Ya‘za, Abū Shu‘ayb as-Sanhaji 
eventually inherited the leadership of the Nūriyya tradition in Morocco from 
‘Abd al-Jalil ibn Wayhlan and until the end of his life divided his time equally 
between his own ribāt at Azemmour and that founded by the latter at Aghmat 
Urīka.53 It is clear that he closely followed the doctrines of futumwa and social 
consciousness originally prescribed by Abu’l-Hasan an-Nūrī himself, for 
biographers recount a story in which Abū Shu‘ayb, finding his cow grazing in 
a neighbor’s garden, ran toward the beast, stuck his hand into its mouth, and 
forcibly pulled out all the plant matter that the animal had not swallowed. In 
order to make symbolic restitution for what his cow had eaten, the shaykh 
kept it at home for three days, until all of its food had been digested, and gave 
its milk to the poor as charity.5+ 

Also like an-Nūrī, Abū Shu‘ayb’s advocacy of social justice created 
numerous problems with both local and regional authority figures. He 
initially directed his activities against the Almoravids, whose religious leaders 
disapproved of Sufism and whose political leaders forced the pastoralists and 
merchants of Dukkala to pay unpopular and onerous taxes that were 
legitimized by neither the Qur’an nor the corpus of Prophetic hadith. Despite 
his opposition to the oppresive ethnocentrism of the desert Sanhaja ruling 
élite, however, he was equally opposed to the massacre of the Almoravids that 
was carried out by Almohad forces when they conquered Marrakesh in 


52. See, for example, Paul Nwyia, ‘Textes Mystigues Inédits D”Abū'l-Hasan al-Nūrī” (m. 
295/907), Mélanges de Université Saint-Joseph (Beirut: Imprimérie Catholique, 1968), (14), fasc. 9, 
p. 138. The illuminationist aspects of an-Nūrī's doctrines are apparent in the edited text provided by 
Nwyia. i 

53. Ibn Ibrahim, //am, (1), p. 397. 

54. Ibid., p. 396. 
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541/1146. A dramatic account from at-Tadili’s Tashammuf depicts Abū 
Shu‘ayb’s selflessness as extending even to the use of his own arrest and 
incarceration in Marrakesh as an opportunity to intercede for the Almoravid 
ruling family before the Almohad Caliph Abd al-Mu’min ibn Ali al-Gūmī5 

By far the most influential member of the Moroccan Nūriyya tradition was 
Abu Madyan’s shaykh at-targiya (‘shaykh of ascension’ or master of the 
gnostic experience), the illiterate Masmūda Berber Abū Ya‘za Yalannūr (also 
‘Possessor of Light’) ibn Maymūn ad-Dukkālī. A disciple of Abū Shu'ayb 
as-Sanhaji and companion of scores of other North African saints, including 
Abū ‘Abdallah Amghar of Ribat Tit-n-Fitr, in his long life of nearly one 
hundred and thirty years Abū Ya‘za symbolized the culmination of the rural 
Sufi tradition of the western Maghrib that was to be absorbed and finally 
transcended by his even more famous Andalusian student. The two themes 
which most consistently appear as the pillars of this shaykh’s spiritual method 
are futumwa (defined in this case as humility and a total devotion to the service 
of others) and severe asceticism, which eventually led the shaykh to practice a 
regime of strict vegetarianism that included the avoidance of any domestic 
foodstuffs grown by a person other than himself. According to his biogra- 
phers, Abū Yazā wandered about the uninhabited regions of the Far 
Maghrib for more than twenty-five years, during which he subsisted on wild 
plants and was befriended by lions, beasts, and birds of the forest.5° At one 
time he was even known by the Berber nickname, 46a Wagartil, or ‘Owner of 
the Prayer-Mat,’ because, like the unknown saint that the young Abū 
Madyan met on the Andalusian seacoast, he was in the habit of wearing 
nothing but a woven mat to cover the nakedness of his body.57 

Despite the undeniable influence exerted by Abū Ya‘za in developing the 
methods employed by subsequent Moroccan Sufis in training their own 
disciples, little doctrinal material remains today that can clearly be attributed 
to this noted shaykh and qutb. Much of this shortage of data is most likely due 
to Abū Ya‘za’s own illiteracy and inability to speak the Arabic language (his 
lessons were often translated from Berber into Arabic on the spot by a 
bilingual interpreter), as well as the tendency of rural Moroccans, even 
during his lifetime, to ignore the shaykh’s doctrinal teachings in favor of the 
more dramatic accounts of his miracles. Thus far, all that appears to remain 
of these lessons are a few aphorisms transmitted by Abū Madyan and one 
short treatise preserved at the Bibliothéque Générale in Rabat.5* 


55. Ibid., pp. 396-97, 400. 

56. Ahmad ibn Abī'l-Oāsim as-$ūmaf at- Tādilī (d. 1013/1604—5), al-Mu'sa fi manāgib Abi Ya'sa 
(Rabat: Bibliothèque Générale |a/-Khisana al-“Ammal, Ms number 299 K), folio 3. 

57. at-Tādilī, Tashamruf, p. 217. 

58. This treatise is reproduced in Appendix II. 
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The text of this treatise, a few lines of which also appear in a poem 
attributed to Abu Madyan himself, recall in simpler form a number of themes 
commonly expressed by Abu Ya‘za’s more sophisticated eastern contempo- 
raries. As a whole, the text is a discourse on the illuminative aspects of 
mushahada, or gnostic contemplation.5? Among the concepts discussed by 
Abu Ya‘za are: (1) the idea that gnosis involves perceiving creation as a 
manifestation of the Divine attributes of beauty (jamal) and majesty (ja/a/) 
(2) the all-encompassing nature of gnostic knowledge (3) the concept of the 
‘Sun of Gnosis’ (4) the reciprocal relationship between mystical annihilation 
(fanā') and the eternal presence (baqa’) of the Divine, and (5) the spiritual 
alchemy which transforms the base metal of the soul into its opposite. 

Given such a heterogeneous intellectual heritage as that described above, 
is it possible, in any meaningful sense, to ascertain exactly which aspects of 
Sufi doctrine Abū Madyan obtained from his Andalusian and Moroccan 
masters? This question is more difficult to answer than one might first 
suspect, since the sixth/twelfth century, although barely past dawn in the 
history of Sufism in the western Maghrib, was already well beyond mid- 
morning in the development of Islamic mysticism as a whole. Each shaykh 
who lived in the Muslim West already stood as the recipient of numerous 
eastern Islamic esoteric traditions, filtered down and transformed through 
time, that were often nearly as influential as the teachings of his or her own 
spiritual masters. Textual evidence clearly demonstrates that the western 
Maghrib, although far removed in distance from the heartland of the Islamic 
world, was privy, through the pilgrimage to Mecca and institutionalized 
scholarly contacts, to most of the intellectual developments that had recently 
occurred in the Muslim East. In the case of the writings of al-Ghazali, for 
example, one finds that his /Aya’ ‘ultim ad-din had already attained wide- 
spread popularity in Fez and the Andalusian Levant a mere two decades after 
its author’s death. As for al-Ghazālī's other, more philosophical writings, the 
text of the famous Risāla Hayy ibn Yaqzan of Ibn Tufayl proves that many of 
these works were widely circulated in al-Andalus by at least the middle of the 
sixth/twelfth century.°° The text of Abū Madyan’s Bidayat al-murid, repro- 
duced below, also clearly demonstrates how pervasive was the influence in 
the Maghrib of the doctrines of eastern Sufis, especially those from Khura- 
san. Indeed, were it not for references to specifically Maghribi attitudes and 
practices, such as the clothing worn by members of his (ā 'ifa and the types of 
fasts the shaykh required his followers to perform, one would be hard put to 


59. See Henri Corbin, The Man of Light in Iranian Sufism (London and Boulder Colorado: 
Shambhala Books, 1978), pp. 84-89, where some of the same themes are included in a discussion of 
what Corbin calls the ‘Heavenly Witness’, or ‘suprasensory personal guide’. 

60. Abū Bakr ibn Tufayl, Hayy ibn Yagsān (Beirut: Imprimērie Catholique, 1963), pp. 22—23. 
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distinguish Abū Madyan’s treatise from those written in the Mashrig during 
the same era. 

While it cannot be said, therefore, with complete exactitude and certainty, 

which individual elements of his doctrine Abū Madyan acquired from Alī ibn 
Hirzihim, Abū Abdallah ad-Daggāg, Abu’l-Hasan ibn Ghalib, or Abū Ya‘za, 
it nevertheless remains possible to discern in his works the general outlines of 
a unique spiritual method that stands out from the larger tradition of Sufism 
as a whole. Much of the regional flavor that one finds in early works of 
Maghribi mysticism like those of Abū Madyan comes from the fact that 
North African shaykhs and most of their shar T Andalusian counterparts were 
raised and educated within the Maliki jurisprudential tradition, which tends 
to judge the inner piety of an individual on the basis of one’s outward acts. 
Consequently, while it shared many of the viewpoints, philosophies, and 
symbologies of eastern Sufism, the ‘Way of Abū Madyan’ also tended, on the 
whole, to be more orthoprax, pietistic, and less overtly metaphysical than one 
familiar with other Sufi traditions might at first be led to assume. 
x Like the spiritual methods employed by all great Sufis in the sixth/ twelfth- 
century western Maghrib, the way of Abu Madyan, at least in its initial stages, 
was oriented as much toward "amat, or spiritual praxis, as it was to “ilm, or 
esoteric doctrine—an emphasis which required a strong commitment on the 
part of the seeker to practice strict asceticism and the mortification of bodily 
desires. Included in Abū Madyan’s doctrine of ‘amal was a complementary 
emphasis on absolute sincerity, a necessary requirement for the development 
of the purity of soul upon which one’s spiritual development was based. 
Noting that ‘the Folk of Truthfulness are rare among the pious”,*' Abū 
Madyan, much like Harith al-Muhasibi three centuries earlier, used his 
public ‘sessions of admonition’ to impress upon his followers the need to 
eliminate all traces of hypocrisy from their character. 

Significantly, the shaykh saw sincerity as being necessary not only for 
individual development but for the good of society as well. In one of the most 
famous of his aphorisms he states: With the corruption of the masses appears 
the rule of tyranny; with the corruption of the élite appear false prophets who 
seduce [the masses] away from religion”? Because he saw the fully actua- 
lized Sufi master not only as a member of a spiritual élite, but also as an 
individual specifically charged with the responsibility of guiding human 
society in general, Abū Madyan was especially concerned that those who 
accepted spiritual leadership would be free from false pretensions. ‘Beware,’ 
he said, ‘of [the preacher] whom you see advocating in the name of God a 
state which is not outwardly visible in [his behavior], for ‘the most harmful of 


62. Ibid, aphorism 83. 
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things is companionship with a heedless scholar, an ignorant Sufi, or an 
insincere preacher.'3 From the ranks of these misguided individuals, Abū 
Madyan believed, arise the Dajājila (sing. Dajjal)—the ‘anti-Christs’ or false 
prophets, who periodically lead the Muslim community into doctrinal error, 
fanaticism, and excessive sectarianism. 

For Abū Madyan, as it was for both his shaykh Abū Ya‘za and al-Muhasibi 
centuries before him, the lower, passional soul was an adversary that had to 
be vanquished before a human being could attain the meritorious attributes 
that would lead to his salvation. Since it was in the nature of this adversary, 
like the human adversary faced by warriors on the battlefield, to take shelter 
behind the ramparts of a strong castle or redoubt, the defences of this redoubt 
had first to be reduced before the adversary itself could be decisively 
defeated. The redoubt of this inner adversary, the primary defense of the 
passional soul in the material world, was seen by the shaykh to be the human 
body, which stands as the physical manifestation of the ontologically insin- 
cere ‘]’— the egoism and self-centeredness that habitually prevents man from 
actualizing his true, deiform nature. To reduce its stubborn defenses, the 
body must be subjected to the assault of its greatest fears—those of privation 
and death—so that it could become humbled and made malleable in the 
hands of the soul’s physician. The key to this process, thought Abū Madyan, 
was hunger: 


He who is hungry arrives and he who is satiated is cut off. He who 
remembers [God] is moved to meditate, while he who forgets is himself 
forgotten. This is because hunger comprises ten qualities: the purifi- 
cation of the lower soul from lusts and doubts; remembrance; medita- 
tion; the shedding of blameworthy attributes and the acquisition of 
those that are praiseworthy; the emulation of spiritual masters who have 
gone before, as well as the Companions of the Prophet and those who 
succeeded them among the first generation of the pious; preoccupation 
with suppressing the lower soul; and preventing the lower soul from 
following its lusts. 

... Hunger is the vehicle of the worshippers, the way of the pious, 
the method of the gnostics, the key of those who are guided, and the 
goal of those who have arrived at the highest [level] of ‘//liyyin.°+ 


Essential to the practice of hunger as defined by the shaykh was the 
systematic practice of fasting. This included fasting every day of the months 
of Rajab and Sha‘ban, the Ramadan fast required for every Muslim, and a 


63. Ibid, aphorisms 12 and 11. 64. Bidayat al-murid, p. 58 below. 
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supplementary fast of three days per month done at an individual’s personal 
discretion.5 Even more praiseworthy, if the disciple could perform it, was the 
‘Fast of David, advocated in a number of hadith collections, which, for Abū 
Madyan, meant fasting one day and eating the next. 

The most distinctive fast practiced by the followers of Abu Madyan, also 
mentioned in hadith collections but extended by the shaykh to a degree far 
beyond that prescribed for ordinary believers, was called misāf, or samm 
al-misal—the fast of intercession or ‘intimate union’. Patterned after the fasts 
of Moses in the Egyptian desert and those practiced before the onset of 
revelation by the Prophet Muhammad in the cave of Hira’ above Mecca, this 
fast entailed devoting oneself to a predetermined period of retreat, total 
abstention from food, and invocation. The murid desiring union with God in 
this way would first enter into a state of repentance and remorse, after which 
he would make the major ablution and pray two prostrations. He would then 
embark upon a regime of strict seclusion, lasting as many as forty days, during 
which he would ingest nothing but water (even at night, when food is allowed 
during Ramadan), all the while repeating the formula, “There is no deity but 
God’ (la tlāha illa’ Hah), and stopping only to answer the call of nature, attend 
Friday prayers, or sleep when sleep overtook him. According to Abu 
Muhammad Salih ibn Yansaren al-Māgirī (d. 631/1234), one of the greatest 
successors to Abū Madyan and a follower of the latter’s disciple Abd 
ar-Razzāg al-Jazūlī, the purpose of this strenuous exercise was to ‘purify the 
heart, illuminate the quintessence, restrain evil impulses, sharpen insight, 
acquire the taste for intimate converse with God during sessions of dhikr, and 
enable one to explain esoteric mysteries.°7 In a secondary sense it was 
designed to curb the tendency of the limbs to engage in unlawful acts, supress 
the desires that prevent the illumination of the heart and prevent one from 
practicing invocation, turn one away from habitual behavior, make the body 
healthier, and preserve religion.” 

The ultimate purpose underlying the sawm al-misal and other ascetic 
practices required by Abū Madyan was to instill in his followers an attitude of 


65. Ibid, p. 56 below. All of these fasts are based on the precedent of Prophetic hadith. See for 
example, Abū Zakariyya Yahya ibn Sharaf an-Nawawi, Riyad as-salihin min kalam Sayyid al-Mursalin 
(Beirut/Kuwait: 1389/1970), pp. 367-70. 

66. Ibid. The ‘Fast of David’ is more often thought of in the Muslim world as a practice that entails 
abstaining from food on Mondays and Thursdays only. 

67. Abu’l-‘Abbas Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ibn Ahmad ibn Abi Muhammad Salih ibn Yansāren 
al-Māgirī, al-Minhaj al-vādih fi tahgīg karamat Abi Muhammad Salih (Cairo: al-Matba‘a al-Misriyya, 
1352/1933), pp. 218-25. “Abd ar-Razzāg al-Jazūlī, now buried near Alexandria in Egypt, was one of 
the first major Moroccan Sufis to settle permanently in the Mashriq. It was he who married Aba 
Madyan’s concubine despite the prejudice of his tribe. See above, p. 14. 
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complete and utter reliance upon the will of God (tawakkul)—so much so, in 
fact, that the shaykh urged his disciples to adhere to the unequivocal dictum 
of the early Iraqi mystic Ibrahim al-Khawwas (d. 291/904): ‘It is not part of 
Sufi conduct to have [financial] means upon which to rely in case of need, nor 
something that can be accepted by another [in payment], nor sight nor tongue 
with which to beg if one is hungry, nor a word by which to beseech 
humankind in case of misfortune.”©? 

Apart from his contributions to the development of Sufi methodology, Abū 
Madyan was best known by succeeding generations of Sufis in the western 
Maghrib as a master of the station of tawakkul. Indeed, among those 
aphorisms that have survived up to the present, the shaykh’s sayings about 
reliance upon God are more numerous than those dealing with any other 
subject except asceticism. Closely related to the concept of tamakkul was that 
referred to by Abū Madyan under the terms tamānī or sukiin—the quiescence 
or deliberate ‘slowness’ of the soul that allows it to become aware of the 
Divine presence. ‘One who adheres to the Expected Promise’, says the 
shaykh, ‘does not part company with quiescence. The seeker moves toward it 
while the gnostic moves within it.’7° He also said: ‘Complete reliance upon 
God means putting your trust in what is guaranteed and transforming activity 
into guiescence.”7' 

This quiescence, however, is not the mere physical inactivity or listlessness 
usually implied by the term in English. Instead, it involves the conscious 
effort of the murid to cease all of the vain, world-inspired activity of the 
cognitive intelligence and replace it with a passive, empty mind prepared to 
receive the gift of eternal presence (baqa’) that follows the attainment of 
self-extinction (fanda’). ‘The heart has no more than one aspect [at a time], 
says the shaykh, ‘such that when you are occupied with [a particular aspect] it 
is veiled from another. So take care that you are not drawn toward anything 
but God, lest He deprive you of the delights of intimate converse (munajat) 
with Him.’7? Once the desired quiescence is attained, the soul becomes like 
an empty cup, now fully prepared to receive an infusion of Divine light. 

The attainment of quiescence in turn prepares the seeker to enter a further 
stage, which Sufis call ‘fusion’ (jam')—the ultimate merging of the human 
soul into the Divine plenitude. In Bidāyat al-murīd Abū Madyan describes 
fusion as‘ . . . that which abrogates your disunity and effaces your expression 
of self. Fusion is the total absorption of your attributes and the negation of the 
qualities [by which you were known].’73 Of his own experience at this level of 


69. Bidayat al-murid, p. 64 below. 
70. Uns al-wahid, aphorism 19. 72. Ibid, aphorism 9. 
71. Ibid, aphorism 46. 
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spiritual awareness the shaykh once said: "My station is slavery (ubudiyya), 
my knowledge is Divinely-inspired (ulūhiyya), and my attributes are lordly 
(rabbaniyya). His knowledge has filled that which is hidden and manifest 
within me and my body and soul (literally, “my land and my sea”—barrī wa 
bahri) have been filled with His light.’74 

Only a person fully able to undertake the rigors of this exacting spiritual 
method was considered by Aba Madyan worthy of bearing the honored title 
of faqir, or "Poor One.’ After discussing, in Bidāyat al-murīd, a number of the 
sects of false mystics, charlatans, and inadequately-trained gnostics whom he 
regarded as being responsible for sullying the name of Sufism and leading 
believers into error, the shaykh stresses the need for reliance upon a 
normative religious tradition based on the Qur’an and Sunna as well as the 
guidance of exoteric religious scholars. The Sufi and gnostic, he believed, 
must be no different from the ordinary believer in that he too must honor the 
religious figures of the Islamic community and uphold the Sunna of the 
Prophet Muhammad in his outward practices and habits. Indeed, this 
adherence to formal religion served as one of the foundations of the faqir s 
role as a quintessential muslim or ‘one who surrenders himself to the will of 


God’: 


Among the signs of the true faqir are his love for scholars, his service to 
the jurisprudents, his companionship with the fugara’, and his transfor- 
mation [of self] by fasting and standing [in prayer]. His clothing is 
ragged and his food is coarse. When he sees [something] he reflects 
upon it, when he speaks he invokes [God], and when he is silent he 
meditates. He walks like one who is infirm and is immersed [in 
remembrance] when he sleeps. He resembles a bereaved mother in his 
ecstatic state, yet no one criticizes him and he criticizes no one; instead, 
he is the purest of mankind in his actions and in his speech. The Qur’4n 
is on his right, the Sunna is on his left, and the [Divine] threat and 
promise is his concern. He hopes for nothing but God, he does not fear 
the censure of critics, and his heart is attached to [the idea of] being cut 
off from [the material world]. His similitude is like the Earth, which 
bears everything that is repugnant. These are the attributes of the true 
fagir, whom God ennobles and makes into one of the saints of God 
Most High. ‘They are the Party of God (Hizb Allah). Verily it is the 
Party of God who have attained felicity.’75 


74. al-Kattani, Salwat al-anfas (1), p. 365. 
75. Abū Madyan, Bidāyat al-murid, pp. 88—90 below. 
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Abu Madyan’s characterization of Sufis as the ‘Party of God’—those 
rightly-guided followers of the Islamic message who call mankind to the 
Truth and point the way to salvation—not only places the shaykh squarely 
within the politically charged Maghribi tradition of futumwa and ithar (the 
practice of giving preference to others over oneself) advocated by earlier 
spiritual masters such as Ibn al-Arif and Abū Ya‘za, but also indicates a 
probable reason why he was viewed with so much suspicion by the Almohad 
religious élite, who also referred to their own followers as the ‘Party of God’. 
For Abu Madyan as well as for the more exoteric followers of the ‘Mahdr Ibn 
Tumart, an individual’s ascetic or contemplative practices could never be 
separated from his social responsibility: “Sufism is not the [mere] observance 
of rules, nor does it consist of degrees or stages. Instead, Sufism consists of 
personal integrity, generosity of spirit, the emulation of what has been 
revealed, knowledge of the Message, and following the Way of the Prophets. 
He who deviates from these sources finds himself grazing in the gardens of 
Satan, submerged in the ocean of lust, and wandering in the darkness of 
ignorance.’7° 

Anticipating a doctrine later made famous by the seventh/thirteenth- 
century Moroccan mystic Abu’l-Hasan ash-Shādhilī, Abū Madyan regards 
the true Sufi as not merely a withdrawn ascetic, who contemplates God and 
ignores all that transpires around him, but instead as a full and integral part of 
his social environment. He is an individual who may periodically detach 
himself from others for the purpose of personal development, but also 
maintains a constant vigilance over his own behavior and the actions of those 
around him for the sake of the Muslim community as a whole: 


The true faqir must not be jealous, egotistical, or arrogant with his 
knowledge and should not be miserly with his money. On the contrary, 
he must act as a guide—cheerful, merciful of heart, and compassionate 
with [God’s] creatures. To him [all human beings] are like one of his 
hands. [He is] ascetic; everything is equal to him, whether it be praise or 
blame, taking or giving, acceptance or rejection, wealth or poverty. He 
is neither joyful about what comes to him nor sad about what has been 
lost.77 


On the same subject the shaykh adds: ‘Among the attributes of the faqir are 
five things: the keeping of secrets, love for the virtuous poor, the avoidance of 
fools and those who are evil, following the commands of [God] the Subduer, 


76. Ibid, p. go below. 77. Ibid, p. 96 below. 
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and following the Sunna of the Chosen Prophet.”7* It was further incumbent 
upon the true Sufi to look after his own kind and to correct deviant behavior 
when warranted: ‘When you see a murīd or a fagīr who is obedient [only] to 
himself, who has abandoned his invocations, who goes [to women] without 
marrying them, and asks for things without any need for them, then whip him 
as a punishment.”79 

Abū Madyan’s disapproval of ignorant or deviant Sufism extended to many 
of the ecstatic practices and rituals that are still followed by certain Sufi 
orders and saint cults in the Maghrib today. It thus comes as somewhat of a 
surprise when we learn from the text of Bidayat al-murid that the shaykh and 
his disciples apparently practiced sama‘, or ecstatic sessions of song and 
invocation, and that these sessions often included both flute music and 
emotional outbursts: 


The Folk of Sama‘ are a group of people who moan, do penance, and 
blame themselves. They spend their days fasting and their nights 
standing [in prayer]. Then they break into weeping, wailing, crying out, 
imploring and sobbing. They completely renounce the material world 
and devote their hearts to their Beloved, irrevocably divorcing the 
material world .... When they hear a teaching, the lights of love are 
kindled in their hearts, which clothe their external bodies with the onset 
of ecstasy. In their ecstasy they occupy the station of the possessed— 
they become agitated and lose their senses, but they bear no blame.*° 


Participation in these ecstatic sessions, however, was strictly forbidden to 
the general public. ‘Sama ‘ is a private thing,’ said Abū Madyan. ‘No one but 
its folk should know of it. When [Sufis] are present for ecstatic sessions they 
should lock the doors of their homes and when the food is brought they 
should open them again.*' By maintaining this attitude Abū Madyan puts 
himself unequivocally at variance with the practices of many lower class and 
rural Sufi orders of his day as well as the present, such as the Hamadsha, 
Jilāla, and “Isawa of Morocco, who continue to hold large public gatherings, 
attended by both men and women, during which participants often enter into 
trance-like states, speak to demons, eat insects and other vermin, and cut 
themselves with knives and axes. Especially important to Abū Madyan’s 
gatherings was the exclusion of all who were spiritually unprepared to take 
part in them: "The most serious impediment [to samd‘] is the Sufi who is 
selfish. Holding ecstatic sessions with those who are not suited for them is 


78. Ibid, p. 94 below. 
80. Ibid, p. 80 below. 
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also forbidden. Being present and taking part in them is permissible only for 
those who are their folk.’*? 

Before a beginner could participate in a session of samā” at Rabita 
az-Zavyat, it was first necessary for him to mortify his carnal soul with fasting, 
practicing the sawm al-misal, and keeping nightly vigils of prayer. When the 
aspirant was finally allowed to attend Abū Madyan’s majlis adh-dhikr, he had 
to adhere to other rules of behavior as well: ‘We were with the leaders of our 
Sufi companions and when we wanted to hold an ecstatic session the door 
was locked. None of us would come to the session until he had passed ten 
days calming his carnal soul, subsiding his fires, and purifying his thoughts. 
Then every one of us would come [to the session] wrapped in his cloak.*3 

The way of Abū Madyan was thus similar to other ‘sober,’ or skart Sufi 
spiritual methods employed throughout the Muslim world in that it accorded 
full importance to the value of exoteric as well as esoteric teachings and 
attempted to dissuade those who followed the shaykh’s doctrines from falling 
into the error of mixing their passions with their devotions. Although its 
doctrines were firmly grounded in religious orthopraxy, participation in Abu 
Madyan’s tarīga was not closed to any group—neither to those who had an 
interest in higher questions of metaphysics nor to those who desired the 
‘taste’ of gnostic illumination. The shaykh’s poems, reproduced below, give 
ample evidence of his ability to transmit highly sophisticated esoteric teach- 
ings both clearly and eloquently. The full enjoyment of such insights and 
experience was not accessible to every disciple, however, but was instead 
reserved for those adepts who had adequately prepared themselves, in terms 
of doctrinal learning and ascetic practice, to assimilate them without being 
spiritually damaged or harming the Way itself. For those who succeeded in 
reaching this goal, the wider community of orthodox mystics in the western 
Maghrib was to become, under the guidance of Abū Madyan and his 
successors, a broadly-based fellowship which extended its influence far 
beyond the strict confines of doctrine and methodology. Through the 
influence of the shaykh’s lectures, as well as his poems, treatises, and 
aphorisms, the way of Abū Madyan stood for centuries as a model for the 
western Islamic salih and gudva—the paradigmatic Sufi proponent of ethical 
righteousness and social reform, who sought to improve the spiritual orienta- 
tion of society by exercising his responsibility to ‘command the good and 
forbid evil’ (Qur’an, 11 [4/ Imran], 104). As such, Abū Madyan’s message 
and others like it were to resurface, time and again throughout the history of 
the western Maghrib, whenever the Islamic community appeared threatened 
by decay or corruption from within. 


82. Ibid, p. 82 below. 83. Ibid, p. 88 below. 
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THE TEXTS AND THEIR TRANSLATION 


Extant manuscript copies of Abū Madyan’s writings can be found, mostly in 
fragmentary form, in numerous collections on four continents—from North 
America in the west to Asia in the east. Needless to say, such widely scattered 
materials present particularly difficult problems for the editor and translator, 
not only because they are often incomplete and disparate, but also because, 
due to the largely oral nature of their transmission, the more lengthy of these 
manuscripts are seldom identically worded or even of equal length. To this 
may be added the equally serious problem of authenticity, for one can find 
many poems and sayings attributed to Abu Madyan that belong instead to 
other, earlier Sufis, or employ vocabulary and elements of style that are 
inconsistent with the literary traditions of the western Maghrib. Further 
exacerbating these difficulties is the fact that the present author has been 
unable to find any example of Abū Madyan’s writings that was written down 
in manuscript form less than two hundred years after the death of the shaykh 
himself. 

Consequently, it is difficult to imagine any modern version of the shaykh’s 
writings that could realistically be represented as a final, definitive edition of 
Abū Madyan’s literary output. This is not meant to imply, however, that the 
task of editing such works is completely hopeless or that the problems of 
verification are entirely insurmountable. One advantage of the oral tradition 
of Sufi instruction, especially in the Maghrib, is that a number of shorter 
works, such as poems and aphorisms, have been transmitted from generation 
to generation until they have attained the status of popular folklore. This has 
been the case, for example, with a number of Abū Madyan’s more famous 
poems, such as al-Qasida an-nūniyya, as well as a significant minority of his 
hikam, which can be found on the tongues of many thousands of Muslims 
from Morocco to as far away as Egypt without their being fully aware of the 
identity of the person ultimately responsible for composing them. Whenever 
oral traditions of this kind exist, it becomes possible for the researcher to rely 
on present-day informants in order to practice a sort of ‘literary archaeology’, 
which allows one to determine the accuracy or inaccuracy of otherwise 
unverifiable manuscript versions of poetry or popular sayings. 

Recognizing the difficulties of analysis that exist in such a genre, but also 
being cognizant of the need for more of the seminal works of Maghribi 
orthodox mysticism to appear before a wider audience, it was decided to 
include in the present volume a representative sample of the most clearly 
verifiable works of Abū Madyan that are currently available. Practically 
speaking, this meant that most of the following texts were taken from major 
manuscript collections in Western Europe and North Africa, including the 
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The Texts and their Translation 


British Library in London, the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, the 
Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid, and the Bibliothèque Générale (al-Khizana 
al-Amma) in Rabat. Additional collections of Abū Madyan’s writings, such as 
those found in Algeria or Turkey, that could not be utilized at the present 
time for political, bureaucratic or other reasons, will have to wait for the 
appearance of a second edition of this work or until another scholar attempts 
to take up the challenge of collecting and editing their contents. 

Whenever possible, the texts translated and edited below were cross- 
checked with at least one other manuscript copy. This was the case, for 
example, with Bidayat al-murid, which was edited with the help of a relatively 
recent manuscript belonging to a private collector from Rabat, Morocco, and 
Uns al-wahīd wa nuzhat al-murīd, which was compiled with the help of 
manuscripts in both London and Paris, as well as a printed partial collection 
of aphorisms from an edited Algerian work originally written in the eighth/ 
fourteenth century. Whenever possible, the available manuscript copies were 
reconciled with each other and the orthography of each text was rendered 
into Modern Standard Arabic. When differing manuscript texts could not be 
reconciled, a problem that occurred with several of the aphorisms, alternate 
readings were provided as footnotes to the English text. Since there is at 
present no way to create a truly ‘definitive’ Arabic copy of the disputed 
versions of Abu Madyan’s output, it was considered less confusing for the 
prospective reader to leave such notations out of the published Arabic text 
and to present the latter only as an approximate, ‘standardized’ version. 

In the case of Abū Madyan’s Agida and some of his poems, no known 
alternative existed that could aid in editing the available text. In such an event, 
care was taken to clear up orthographical and syntactical errors in the extant 
manuscript while remaining as faithful as possible to its original wording. In 
one case (a/l-Qasida an-nūniyya), the original text was verified orally with the 
help of members of the Oādirī Sufi zawiya in Marrakesh, Morocco, who had 
memorized and transmitted it to their brethren for many generations. Since 
the Moroccan version of this ode is so universally well known, it is probably 
safe to assume that it is more faithful to the original than the widely 
disseminated printed version from Egypt that was published by Abd 
al-Halim Mahmud in his small volume on the life and works of Abū 
Madyan.*+ It is also desirable at this point to mention once again the 
invaluable assistance provided by Dr. Jamil Diab in editing the aphorisms and 
poems presented in this volume. Considering the poor condition of some of 
the manuscripts, and the hours of work necessary to undo the effects of water 


84. See ‘Abd al-Halīm Mahmiid, Shaykh ash-shuyūkh Abū Madyan al-Ghawth: hayatuhu ma 
mīrājuhu ilā Allah (Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1985), pp. 119-21. 
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and worm damage to the texts they contained, it is fair to say that what follows 
could not have been accomplished without him. 

In making an English translation of these works, extreme care was taken to 
present the teachings of Abu Madyan in a form as close to the original as 
possible. For this reason, it was decided to place all additions to the text made 
by the translator within brackets, so that the prospective reader could be 
absolutely sure of the actual words of the shaykh himself. Bracketed passages 
are most numerous in the translations of certain aphorisms, as well as in the 
text of Bidayat al-murid, both of which were found to contain an unusually 
large number of ambiguous pronouns. This procedure was also followed in 
consideration of the needs of Western students of Arabic literature, who, in 
their attempt to match the given translations with their Arabic originals, 
might be confused by words and phrases that do not appear in the printed 
text. The edited Arabic texts presented below have also been extensively 
vocalized as an aid to non-native speakers of the Arabic language. 

Finally, it is important to stress to the concerned reader that the use of 
brackets in the following translations in no way implies a value judgment as to 
the quality or readability of the original. The present writer is fully aware of 
the tendency of certain orientalist scholars to overcompensate for supposed 
‘shortcomings’ in the Arabic works that they have edited by adding commen- 
taries within the body of their translations. This is most emphatically not the 
case here. The final version of the works rendered into English below, like 
any translation from one language to another, constitutes a compromise 
between what can be rendered literally and what must be understood by the 
prospective reader. As such, certain arbitrary decisions had to be made that 
necessarily affected the outcome of the final product. At all times the 
overriding consideration in translating these passages was accuracy of pres- 
entation, even when this meant the abandonment of a certain amount of 
poetic license and elegant style in the English language. The optimal 
outcome desired by the editor/translator of this volume is that the reader will 
feel confident that the words and concepts presented in English are close 
approximations to those of Abū Madyan himself. It is earnestly hoped that 
this goal has been adequately realized. 
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Texts and Translations 


I 


THE SUPPLICATION FOR 
FORGIVENESS 


(AL-ISTIGHFĀR)' 


N THE Name of God I begin, with all my respect, 
And all praise belongs to God, for my strength and maturity. 


I seek the forgiveness of God, our Lord and Creator, 
For all mankind and for the evils of my [soul’s] turmoil. 


I seek the forgiveness of God, motivator of the heavenly spheres in 
the darkness, 
For our failure to thank Him enough for His bounty. 


I seek the forgiveness of God, the Savior of one who seeks His aid, 
Whenever he suffers misfortune or calamity. 


I seek the forgiveness of God, Forgiver of the sins of one 
Who comes to Him broken, humiliated, and full of remorse. 


I seek the forgiveness of God, Concealer of the faults of 
The morally deficient, and their Savior from adversity. 


I seek the forgiveness of God for my secret thoughts and overt acts, 
For the fickleness of my heart and for the smile upon my lips. 


I seek the forgiveness of God for my speech and my behavior, 
For my evil character, type, and nature. 


1. The text of this poetic supplication in mim has been taken from Ms Add. 7596 (folios 34—35) of 
the British Library, London. A second copy can be found in the Biblioteca de El Escorial, Spain, Ms 
1702 (folio 260r). Other copies of this work can be found in the Süleymaniye Library, Istanbul: 
Tirnovali No. 1376/9, folios 27—33 (1137/1724-25); Shehid Ali No. 2736/12, folios 48—54; Halet 
Effendi No. 800/20. A lithographed copy of this work was also published in Istanbul in the year 
1265/1849. Another English translation of most of this text can be found in R. W. Austin, ‘I Seek 
God’s Pardon’, Studies in Comparative Religion, vol. 7 (2), Spring 1973. ` 
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THE SUPPLICATION FOR FORGIVENESS 


I seek the forgiveness of God for my words and deeds, 
For my vain strivings, and the exhaustion of my abilities. 


I seek the forgiveness of God for my ignorance and transgressions, 


For the greatest of my conscious sins, and the minor ones J have committed. 


I seek the forgiveness of God for what my hand has wrought, 
For my errors and [the sins] toward which I was inclined.” 


I seek the forgiveness of God for that which my hand did not earn, 
And for that which I earned upon attaining adulthood. 


I seek the forgiveness of God for saying ‘T and ‘with me’, 
[For saying] ‘belonging to me’ and ‘mine’, and for my suspicions and my 
[limited] understanding. 


I seek the forgiveness of God for that which I did not know, 
For that which I knew, and for that which I wrote by pen. 


I seek the forgiveness of God for my sleep, my lethargy, 
And my wakefulness, and for that which has maintained me [in life]. 


I seek the forgiveness of God during the day, its night, 
And, its morrow, before it is created from nothingness. 


I seek the forgiveness of God for that which occurred during my youth, 
And for my disagreements with the aged and mature. 


I seek the forgiveness of God, as often as I have feared what He has 
bestowed, 
And [as often as] the clouds have rained on the plains and hills. 


I seek the forgiveness of God, as often as the number of pilgrims, going 
Toward lands characterized by purity and sanctity. 


I seek the forgiveness of God, as often as the breaking of dawn, and as often 


As the doves coo their songs in the branches. 


2. The literal translation of the final phrase in this verse is the idiomatic expression, ‘ . . . for what 


my foot has reached.’ 


3. This verse refers to the Hajj, or pilgrimage made by Muslims to the sacred precincts of Mecca 


and Medina. 
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THE SUPPLICATION FOR FORGIVENESS 


I seek the forgiveness of God, as often as the number of letters [in the 
Qur’an] and multiplicity of 
Qur’anic verses and aphorisms recited during invocation. 


I seek the forgiveness of God, as often as the number of riding animals, 
Worlds beyond the horizons, and landmarks in the earth. 


I seek the forgiveness of God, as often as the number of plants and 
Sheep on the land and [the amount of] bounty in the sea. 


I seek the forgiveness of God, as often as the number of heavenly bodies 
Encompassed by knowledge, and for everything that is apparent and 
hidden. 


I seek the forgiveness of God, as often as the number of [grains of] sand, 
And the [amount of] rain that falls continuously on the earth. 


I seek the forgiveness of God, as often as the number of created things— 
Of human beings and jinn, of Arabs and non-Arabs. 


I seek the forgiveness of God, as often as the number of thoughts in 
The breasts of those endowed with trust, authority, and wisdom. 


I seek the forgiveness of God—all majesty be to God, our Creator, 
Creator of mankind and the One who brought us forth from nothingness. 


I seek the forgiveness of God—all majesty be to God, Who provided for us 
Prior to physical existence, and Who apportions all the shares [of worldly 


destiny]. 


I seek the forgiveness of God, Whose bounties are without number, 


The All-Encompassing, the Most Excellent, [the One] noted for generosity. 


I seek the forgiveness of God—all majesty be to God, Who gathers us in 
[at death], 
The annihilator of centuries, and annihilator of all nations. 


I seek the forgiveness of God—all majesty be to God, Who resurrects us 
After death, and Who gives life to decaying bones. 
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THE SUPPLICATION FOR FORGIVENESS 


I seek the forgiveness of God, innumerable times, 
As often as the number of known species and breaths of life. 


I seek the forgiveness of God—on Him be praises without number, 


[For] He causes Himself to be praised pre-eternally. 


I seek the forgiveness of God, the Forgiver of sins Who, whenever 
The slave disobeys, forgives him with indulgence and generosity. 


So forgive me the greatest of my transgressions, and 
[On] the Day of Judgment, when my feet are about to stumble. 


Then may blessings be on the Chosen One from Mudar, 
The Best of Mankind, among those who weep or smile.* 


And may his family and companions be preserved 
By our Lord, along with all of [their] followers. 


4. Abu Madyan’s purpose in writing this verse is to invoke blessings on the Prophet Muhammad as 


the best of all human creation, inclusive of every possibility. 
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II 
THE BLESSED CREED 
(AL-AQIDA AL-MUBĀRAKA)' 


This is a blessed creed by the Perfect Shaykh Sīdī Abū Madyan, may God be 
pleased with him and make him a benefit to us: 


A PRAISE belongs to God, who is free from limitation, from ‘where’ and 
‘how’, and from time and place. [He is] the Speaker who speaks with 
eternal, never-ending speech—ļspeech that is] an attribute from among [the 
totality of] His attributes, coexistent with His essence, inseparable from Him 
[but] not dependent upon Him, and not incarnated in created things. He does 
not resemble created beings in form, nor can He be described by letters or 
sounds. The attributes of our Lord are independent from [anything on] earth 
or [in] the heavens. 

Oh God, verily we affirm Your oneness but do not limit You, we believe in 
You but do not conceive of You in a specific form, we worship You but do not 
conceive of You as resembling anything. Furthermore, we believe that one 
who conceives of You as resembling what You have created will never know 
the difference between the Creator and creation. 

‘Say: “He is God the One; God the Incomparable; He begets not, nor is 
He begotten, and there is none like unto him”? 

Thus has God spoken truly—Whose essence has been sanctified from all 
evidence of contingency, Whose attributes have been freed from all resem- 
blance to the attributes of corporeal bodies, and Whose signs testify to His 
oneness. He is the First for Whose firstness there is no beginning, the Last 
for Whose everlastingness there is no end, the Apparent in Whom there is no 
doubt, and the Hidden for Whom there is no likeness. He is the Living who 
never dies or is annihilated; the All-Potent who is neither unable nor anxious; 
the Possessor of Will who both leads astray and guides, who impoverishes 
and enriches; the All-Hearing who hears one’s innermost secrets and what is 
hidden; the All-Seeing who perceives an ant crawling below [the surface of 
the soil]; the All-Knowing who is not misguided and never forgets. 

1. The Arabic text of this creed was taken from an undated manuscript, number 21,553 (folios 
50v-51r), of the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid. Works such as these are found quite commonly in 
manuscript collections throughout the western Maghrib. They were often written by prominent 
Sufis, who used them as public statements of doctrinal orthodoxy whenever their teachings were 


opposed by the state or condemned by exoteric religious scholars. 
2. Qur’an, cx (/khlās). 
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THE BLESSED CREED 


He is the Speaker whose speech does not resemble that of Moses, [yet] He 
spoke to Moses with His eternal speech. He is far removed from [the 
limitations of] posteriority and anteriority. He does not call attention to 
Himself by means of a voice, He is not heard by means of a call, and He is not 
comprehended by means of letters, [for] all letters, voices, and calls are 
created with an end and a beginning. 

May our Lord be the Exalted and Magnified, the Blessed and Glorified! 
To Him belong all grandeur and majesty, all power and high rank—His are 
the most beautiful names and the most exalted attributes. 

His life has no beginning, for the beginning of a thing is preceded by 
nothingness. His power has no end, for the end of a thing is affected by 
particularity. His will is not created, for created things are beset by contradic- 
tion. His hearing is not by means of a physical extremity, for a physical 
extremity can be torn off. His sight is not by means of the pupil of the eye, for 
the pupil of the eye can be split open. His knowledge is not by means of 
acquisition, for acquired knowledge is known by investigation and proof. Nor 
is [His knowledge] necessary, for that which is necessary is necessitated by 
[pre-existent] will and inclination. His speech is without a voice, for voices 
come into and go out of existence; nor is it by means ofa letter, for letters are 
followed and preceded [by prior and subsequent letters]. 

Exalted is our Lord over any likeness to His creation, [and exalted is He 
over] all His creatures [and] beyond physical existence by virtue of His 
essential Truth. Indeed, He is the Eternal, the Everlasting, the Unceasing, 
the Never-Ending—Who has no form to His essence, no physical arm to His 
hand, no defect in His countenance, and for Whom there is neither posterity 
nor anteriority. 

He is without physical substance, for a substance is known by [its] 
partiality. He is without width, for width is characterized by the impossibility 
of endlessness. He is without body, for a body is enclosed within sides. He is 
the Creator of bodies and souls; 
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THE BLESSED CREED 


the Provider for the prosperous and the wretched; the Apportioner of 


happiness and misfortune; the Designer of the spheres and suns [in the 
heavens]. 

He is God; there is no deity but Him—the King, the Most Holy, firmly 
established on the Throne—without fixedness or physical sitting. Before 
Him the Throne had no permanence, no stability or constancy in physical 
space. The Throne possesses limitation and physical measure, but the Lord 
is far removed from the perception of sight. The Throne can be specified by 
mental images and can be characterized by width and length, yet [God] is 
beyond all of this. He it is who never changes and is never removed. The 
Throne, in itself, implies ‘place’ and possesses sides and supports. [Yet] it 
belonged to Him and was without place—now He presides over that which 
formerly was. It has no bottom that might diminish Him, no top that might 
shade Him, no sides that might confine Him, no back that might support 
Him, no front that might limit him. [God] is Exalted beyond [the limitations 
of] abstraction, fixedness, specification, form, resemblance, or likeness. 

‘Nothing is like unto Him, and He is the All-Hearing, the All-Seeing.’3 


3. Ibid.,xLūu (ash-Shūrā), 11. 
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III 
BIDĀYAT AL-MURID! 
(Basic Principles of the Sufi Path) 


H; SAID (may God be pleased with him): The primary requirement for 
the aspirant is companionship with a practicing spiritual master who is 
knowledgeable, fears God, is conversant with both the exoteric and the 
esoteric sciences, and is aware of the Transcendent Truth and Reality. [This 
shaykh] must be one who follows [the Sunna], is not heterodox in his religious 
practices, is patient with his student, who takes personal charge of [his 
student’s] spiritual upbringing, is indulgent with his mistakes, and does not 
charge him with the responsibility of making invocations unless he knows that 
[his student] will be constant in their recitation. [The aspirant to the Sufi way] 
finds a sweetness in his heart because of [his shaykh] and takes pleasure in 
him through his words, for [the shaykh] makes his [student’s] heart his 
vocation and behaves with him according to the words of the Messenger of 
God (may God bless and preserve him): “The work most loved by God is that 
done regularly, even if it be infrequently.” 

It is necessary for the shaykh to teach his student the requirements of 
prayer and the ways of performing them as well as what [variations] are 
allowed and forbidden while performing them. 


1. This edited translation was made primarily from Ms 73 10 (folios 328—335) of the Bibliothèque 
Générale, Rabat, Morocco. Cross-checking of the text was done with the aid of a partially complete 
private manuscript, dated 1269/1852—53, provided by Mr. Mustafa an-Naji of Rabat, Morocco. 
Bracketed passages and phrases in the Arabic text represent additions found in the an-Naji copy. 
These correspond to added passages in parentheses in the English translation. Bracketed words and 
phrases in the English translation represent additions made by the editor/translator. The Moroccan 
historian Mohamed B. A. Benchekroun (La Vie intellectuelle marocaine sous les Meérinides et les 
Wattasides [Rabat: 1974], p. 440) attributes this work, based on a copy he examined at Zawiya 
al-Hamzawiyya (MS 278), to Abū Madyan’s Moroccan ‘successor,’ Abū Muhammad Salih ibn 
Yansāren al-Māgirī (d. 63 1/1234). Although Abu Muhammad Salih’s name also appears at the head 
of the Rabat Ms of Bidāyat al-murid (whereas Abū Madyan’s name appears on the an-Nājī copy), the 
style of this manuscript is considerably different from that of Risala f't-tasamwuf (Bibliotheque 
Générale Ms 305 Q)—another, undisputed work by Abū Muhammad Salih, in which the name of Aba 
Madyan is not mentioned. Barring further categorical evidence as to the authorship of the present 
work, one must continue to assume that it constitutes a faithful representation of the teachings of Abu 
Madyan. 

2. al-Bukhārī, Kitab ar-rigāg (18). The hadith quotations in this text were verified by using A. J. 
Wensinck, Concordance et indices de la tradition musulmane (Istanbul: Cagri Yayinlari, 1986), an 
authorized reprint of the E. J. Brill edition of 1936. Further references will list author of hadith 
collection, book, and section number, according to the usage in Wensinck. 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


Next [the shaykh] must teach him to recite the opening chapter of the Qur’an 
if he is unfamiliar with it. He must then teach [his student] what is allowed 
and what is forbidden, what is agreed upon and what is a matter of doubt. He 
must command him to take precautions against falling into error by abol- 
ishing hypocrisy, by requiring retreat from human society, by purifying the 
lower soul, by the avoidance of gazing at what is forbidden, by keeping oneself 
chaste, by the maintenance of constant invocation and reflection, by acting 
only when aroused by necessity, by asceticism in the severing of worldly 
attachments, and by the total rejection of the material world. 

Among the praiseworthy acts and [signs of] obedience toward God that the 
shaykh teaches his student are his injunction to fast the months of Rajab and 
Sha‘ban, the day of ‘Ashura’, and three days out of every month. He also 
commands [his student] to observe the fast of [the Prophet] David (may peace 
be upon him), who used to fast one day and eat the next.3 This is the most 
preferable of fasts for one who adheres to it. After that [the shaykh] 
commands him to [seek] ‘intimate union’ (wisal) with God, for intimate union 
with God is the fruit of piety.* 

Verily the way of the People of Reality is hunger and then hunger. 
Al-Junayd’ (may God have mercy upon him) was asked the meaning of piety 
and replied, ‘Hunger.’ [This is because] one who passes the night hungry and 
obedient toward God passes the night upright [as if in prayer], even if he were 
asleep, for hunger comes from fear. 

Shaykh Abū Madyan (may God be pleased with him) said: ‘Oh People of 
Will,* practice hunger, the fast of intimate union, solitude, and remem- 
brance, for by [the practice of hunger] you will attain what you desire, you will 
see how the gushing springs of wisdom will issue forth from your hearts and 
your tongues, and by means of it you will arrive at your Lord.’ 


3. On the fasts mentioned in this passage, including the ‘Fast of David,’ see al-Bukhari, Kitab 
as-sawm (56). 

4. The reference here is to the ‘fast of intimate union’ (samm al-misal) mentioned in the 
Introduction (pp. 3 1-32), above. 

5. Abu'l-Oāsim al-Junayd ibn Muhammad al-Khazzāz of Baghdad (d. 298/910) is known to 
posterity as one of the greatest Sufis of all time andis widely regarded in the Maghrib as the founderof 
the ‘sober’, shari school of mysticism with which Abū Madyan identified himself. The best account of 
al-Junayd’s life and works in English can be found in Ali Hassan Abdel-Kader, The Life, Personality 
and Writings of Al-Junayd (London: Luzac & Company, Ltd., 1976). 

6. The use of the term, ‘People of Wil? (ahl a/-irāda) in this passage indicates that Abū Madyan 
may have assimilated the teachings of the Almerian Sufi Abu'l-"Abbās ibn al-‘Arif from his instructor 
of hadith, Abu’l-Hasan «Alī ibn Ghalib al-Qurashi. Ibn al-‘Arif used the term, ‘Way of the Will” (tariq 
al-irāda), as a name for his spiritual method. See Ibn al-"Arīf, Mifiah as-satāda wa tahqiq tariq al-irada, 
cited in the Introduction (n. 45, and pp. 5, 22) above. 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


He who is hungry arrives and he who is satiated is cut off. He who 
remembers God [is moved] to meditate, while he who forgets is himself 
forgotten. This is because hunger comprises ten qualities: the purification of 
the lower soul from lusts and doubts; remembrance; meditation; the shed- 
ding of blameworthy attributes and the acquisition of those that are praise- 
worthy; the emulation of spiritual masters who have gone before, as well as of 
the Companions of the Prophet and those who succeeded them among the 
first generations of the pious; preoccupation with suppressing the lower soul; 
and preventing [the lower soul] from following its lusts. 

Have you not observed [the case of] Adam (may peace be upon him)? Iblis 
could not prevail over him except by means of his lust. 

Thus, hunger is the vehicle of the worshippers, the way of the pious, the 
method of the gnostics, the key of those who are guided, and the goal of those 
who have arrived at the highest [level] of U//iyyin.? Said Shaykh Abū Madyan 
(may God have mercy upon him): ‘I have examined the writings of the 
Prophets, the pious, the Companions [of the Prophet and their] Successors, 
and the scholars of past generations; yet I have not found anything that causes 
attainment to God Most High without [the addition of] hunger. [This is 
because] one who is hungry becomes humble, one who is humble begs, and 
the one who begs attains. So hold fast to hunger, my brother, and practice it 
constantly, for by means of it you will attain what you desire and will arrive at 
that for which you hope.’ 

Ibrahim ibn Adham (may God be pleased with him) was asked about 
union with God Most High, and said: ‘Hunger and asceticism are one. He 
who is hungry abstains and he who abstains arrives; he who arrives attains 
(and he who attains remains).’ 


7. Qur’an, Lxxxut (al-Mutafifin), 18-21. Tliyyīn literally means ‘the High Places’, but here it is 
used as a contrasting term for Sijjin (ibid., verses 8-9). Inasmuch as this latter term is defined in the 
Qur’an as being a register in which evil deeds are inscribed until the Day of Judgment, ‘//liyyin can be 
understood as referring to a similar register, in which are inscribed the deeds of the righteous. 

8. Abū Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Adham (d. 165/782) was reputed to be a prince of the northeastern 
Iranian city of Balkh who renounced his kingdom for a life of complete asceticism. He is considered to 
be one of the earliest and most influential Sufis and stood for later generations of ascetics as a 
paradigm for the practice of worldly renunciation. See, A. J. Arberry, Muslim Saints ae Mystics 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1979), pp. 62-79. 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


Someone said to Rabi‘a al-Adawiyya? (may God be pleased with her): "By 
what is the Intimate united to God Most High?’ ‘By hunger,’ she replied. So 
she was asked, ‘Then what is hunger?’ She replied: ‘Hunger is the act of 
keeping the lower soul away from [sensual] delights. He who keeps his lower 
soul away from worldly delights attains his goal in the Hereafter.’ 

God Most High said to Moses the son of ‘Imran: ‘Fasting is for My sake 
and I bestow rewards for it’.'° 

The Messenger of God (may God bless and preserve him) said: “The 
supplication of one who fasts is answered”.'' This [tradition] is evidence of 
the excellence of hunger, so accustom your carnal souls to it, for it is the root 
of piety as well as its foundation, method, and guiding light. By hunger he 
who arrives arrives, he who obtains obtains, and he who attains attains. 

Someone said to Bahlūl al-Majnūn (the Possessed): ‘Inform us, by what 
means does one who arrives arrive?’ ‘By hunger,’ he replied. So he was asked: 
‘By what means did you arrive at this station? For we have seen you flying 
through the air, walking upon the water, eating from whatever is at hand, and 
taking gold and silver from the air. [We have seen] lions wag their tails [in 
greeting] for you, [we have seen you] speak subtleties of wisdom and openly 
tell the secrets of men.’ [Bahlūl] said: ‘All of that is due to hunger, asceticism, 
and irrevocably divorcing oneself from the material world.” '? 

Someone said to al-Fudayl ibn Iyād (may God be pleased with him): ‘By 
what means did you arrive at this noble station?’ ‘By hunger,’ he said, ‘and 
asceticism, humility, abandonment of the vain hopes of the lower soul, the 
[maintenance of] constant union with God, the obligation of spiritual retreat, 
and by fearing God Most High.’"3 


g. Rabi‘a bint [sma al-‘Adawiyya (d. 135/752 or 185/801) was one of the most revered saints of 
the city of Basra in Iraq. Sold into slavery as a child, she eventually became a noted ascetic and is 
popularly credited with being the first to conceptualize the Sufi path of love. Ibid., pp. 39-51. See 
also, Margaret Smith, Rabi'a the Mystic (San Francisco: The Rainbow Bridge, 1977). 

10. al-Bukhari, Kitab as-sawm (2). This hadith gudsī (non-Qur’anic Divine inspiration) comes 
directly from the Prophet Muhammad and was not transmitted via Moses, as is claimed in the text. 

11. On the supplication of one who fasts see Ibn Hanbal (2), 477 and Ibn Mājja, Kitab as-siyam 
(48). The exact wording of this hadith could not be found in Wensinck. 

12. This phrase, which can be translated literally as ‘thrice divorcing oneself from the world’, 
refers to the stricture in Islamic law that prevents a couple from remarrying if they have been divorced 
from cach other a total of three times. The intended meaning of this passage, of course, is that one 
must cut himself off from all attachments to the material world in such a way that he never feels the 
urge to return to it. The phrase appears to have been used first by ‘Utba al-Ghulam. See Farid ad-Din 
‘Attar, fadhkirat al-awliya’ (Tehran: Intishārāt Ravar, 1364/1945), p. 70. 

13. Al-Fudayl ibn Iyād b. Mas‘ud b. Bishr at-Tamimi (d. 187/803) is said to have been born in the 
city of Samargand in the present Republic of Uzbekistan. Originally a thief, he turned to asceticism 
and the practice of altruism and became known as a famous transmitter of Sufi hadith. See Arberry, 
Muslim Saints and Mystics, pp. 52—61. For an account of his sayings and teachings see Abū "Abd 
ar-Rahmān as-Sulamī (d. 412/1021-22), Kitab tabagāt as-sūfiyya (Cairo: Dar al-Kitab al ‘Arabi, 
1372/1953), pp. 8-14. ` 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


Someone said to ‘Utba al-Ghulam (the Slave)'*: ‘What is the nature of the 
hunger that unites [man] to God Most High? ‘Fasting,’ he replied, ‘and its 
constant practice.’ 

Said Shaykh Abū Madyan: ‘True spiritual inclination is only made correct 
for the aspirant by lowering the gaze [out of modesty]; preserving one’s 
chastity; avoiding that which is forbidden; abandoning vanity, concern with 
one’s reputation, and lusts; constantly maintaining prayer in the mosque; 
leaving aside that which does not concern you; obliging retreat from man- 
kind; and practicing asceticism in regard to the material world.’ 

He also said: ‘He who goes to bed with a full stomach will spend his nights 


ranting and raving [with nightmares and hallucinations]. This is an act of 


heresy in the Way and is something created [by man], not actualized [through 
God]. 

The first stage of spiritual aspiration consists of asceticism, hunger, the 
practice of invocation, constant obedience [toward God], and the compan- 
ionship of a practicing shaykh who is ascetic, a follower [of the Sunna], not 
heterodox in practice, intelligent, conversant with the exoteric and esoteric 
sciences, knowledgeable of Transcendent Reality and the Way, and who 
opposes the lusts of the lower soul. 

The eminent scholar of his age, the Imam Abū Hamid al-Ghazālī (may 
God be pleased with him) forbade companionship with a spiritual master who 
is desirous of the material world, saying, ‘His heart is veiled by heedlessness 
from its natural vocation.’ 

The Messenger of God (may God bless and preserve him) said: ‘Love for 
the material world is the source of every error and affliction; for he who loves 
it forgets the way of the Hereafter.’"5 

God the Almighty has said: ‘God did not create two hearts in a man’s 
body.'6 


14. “Utba ibn Abān al-Ghulām was a repentant ascetic who was supposedly converted to the Sufi 
way by al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728). He died young and was martyred on the field of battle fighting 
against the Byzantines. On his life and sayings see “Attar, Tadhkirat al-awliya’, pp. 69-71. See also, 
Abu Nuaym Ahmad ibn ‘Abdallah al-Isfahani (d. 430/1038—39), Hilyat al-awliya’ ma tabagāt 
al-asfiya’ (Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanānjī, 1932) (6), pp. 226-38. 

15. This hadith cannot be identified in Wensinck as coming from the major collections of 
Prophetic tradition. It can, however, be found in Jalal ad-Din as-Suyuti (d. 911/1505), Jami 
al-ahādīth, ‘Abbas Ahmad Saqr and Ahmad ‘Abd al-Jawad eds. (Damascus: Muhammad Hashim 
al-Kutbi, n.d.) (3), p. 747. Although the authenticity of this hadith is thus open to question, it was also 
transmitted via al-Bayhaqi | Shu‘ab al-imdn| and ad-Daylami |Firdams al-akbar|. 

16. Ourān, XXXIII (al-Ahzāb), 4. 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


[The Prophet] said as well: “The material world and the Hereafter are two 
opposites. He who loves one of them abandons the other.’"” 

Someone said to Bahlūl al-Majnūn: ‘What is the sign of the shaykh?’ 
‘Asceticism and truthfulness,’ he replied, ‘as well as total abandonment of the 
material world.’ 

It was asked of him as well: "To whom belongs the material world in its 
entirety? "To the heretic,’ he said. ‘[Then] for whom is it forbidden” he was 
asked. ‘The pious saint,’ he answered, ‘according to the words of the Prophet 
(may God bless and preserve him): “The trustworthy believer is deprived, but 
the liar prospers”. '* 

Rabi‘a al--Adawiyya said: "One who is satisfied with the acceptance of 
others and seeks to amass [the goods of] the material world is nearest to 
heresy and farthest from Reality.’ [This is because] the sign of inner 
truthfulness is asceticism in the material world and the sign of heresy is desire 
for [the material world]. 

From the book Qawãid as-sūfiyya [Rules of the Sufi Way]: Ibrahim 
al-Khawwās'? said: ‘It is not part of Sufi conduct to have [financial] means 
upon which to rely in case of need, nor something that can be accepted by 
another [in payment], nor sight nor tongue with which to beg if one is hungry, 
nor a word by which to beseech mankind in case of misfortune.’ 

Among the rules stated by Abu ‘Abdallah as-Subhi [one finds]: ‘The 
poverty of the ascetic is not made complete until he gives up all of his 
possessions. After giving up his possessions he must work to transform his 
reputation until he has no reputation. When he has expended his reputation, 
there remains for him [only] the power of his ego. So he expends that as well 
on his companions by serving them and working for his sustenance. Only 
then is poverty perfected for him.’ 


17. The exact wording of this hadith cannot be found in Wensinck. For a tradition containing a 
similar meaning, see at-Tirmidhi, «/-Oiyāma (24). In Ismāfīl ibn Muhammad al-‘Ajluni (d. 1162/ 
1748) [Kashf al-khafa’ wa muzil al-albas, Ahmad al-Oalās ed. (Beirut: Mu’assasat ar-Risāla, 
1399/1979) (1), p. 491] the text reads: ‘The material world and the Hereafter are two wives 
(darratān) .... 

18. This hadith cannot be found in Wensinck. Similar meanings, however, can be found in 
Muslim, Aitab al-munāfigīn (58) and an-Nasā'ī, Kitab at-talag (42). 

19. Abū Ishaq Ibrahim al-Khawwas (d. 291/904) of Samarra, a companion of al-Junayd and 
disciple of the celebrated ascetic Abū ‘Abdallah al-Maghribi (d. 299/91 1—12), is considered to be one 
of the early masters of tawakku/—the complete trust and reliance upon the will of God and Divine 
determination in all affairs. As such, his teachings strongly influenced the later doctrine of Abu 
Madyan, who was himself considered a master of tamakkul by the Sufis of the Maghrib. See Arberry, 
Muslim Saints and Mystics, pp. 272-76. See also, al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-amliya’ (10), pp. 325-26. The 
book quoted in this passage, Qama‘id as-sūfiyya (Rules of Sufism’), apparently written by Abu 
‘Abdallah as-Subhi, cannot as yet be identified. ` 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


Confirmation of [the above attitude] can be found in what Ibn Shah 
[al-Kirmani] related about [Shah] ibn Shuja‘ al-Kirmānī.** Despite his age 
and vocation, he used to serve his companions and said ‘I have looked into all 
types of spiritual discipline, but I have not found among them anything more 
meritorious than [the act] of serving a Muslim man.’ 

Al-Junayd (may God have mercy upon him) said: ‘Beware of [wastefully] 
expending your spiritual abilities by dispersing and diluting them in associa- 
tion with those not of your type, for you will be characterized by [their] 
knowledge. In this way [your insight] will be lost to you, your inspiration will 
be stolen from you, and the suppression of innate spirituality and rejection of 
the Truth will lead you astray. This is my counsel to you.’ 

Abū Mansir ibn al-Hallāj [al-Husayn ibn Mansir al-Hallaj]?" said: ‘He 
who wishes to attain [to God] practices hunger and scrupulousness and 
renounces the material world. He makes himself the companion of an ascetic 
and scrupulous shaykh, [who is] desirous of God and who has not the 
slightest trace of the material world upon him. This [alone] is the beneficial 
spiritual master, who exemplifies [the Way of] God the Almighty.’ 

It was asked of Qadib al-Ban: ‘How does the aspirant attain his desire?’ 
‘When he makes his stomach hungry,’ he replied, ‘and makes his heart 
sincere, affirms his intention, and makes himself accord with Divine pleasure 
and total submission.’ 

Shaykh [Abi Madyan] said: ‘It is obligatory for one who is aware to fear 
God [both] in sickness and in health.’ 


20. Abu’l-Fawaris Shah ibn Shuja‘ al-Kirmānī (d. before 300/912—13) was the descendant of a 
roval family from Merv in northeastern Iran. After moving to Nishapur, he became one of the most 
knowledgeable and respected practitioners of the doctrine of fitumma, or Islamic chivalry. During 
Abū Madyan’s lifetime the letters of Shah ibn Shuja‘ and a work of his entitled Mir'āt al-hukama’ 
(‘Mirrors of the Sages’) were widely circulated in the Muslim East. See as-Sulamī, Tubagāt as-sūfiyya, 
Pp. 192-94. 

21. Abu’l-Mughith al-Husayn ibn Mansūr al-Hallāj (244-309/858—91 3) is the paradigm for the 
intoxicated lover of God in Islamic mysticism. Although al-Hallaj remained a controversial figure 
throughout his life and was accused of the Islamic heresy of incarnationism, the circumstances of his 
death by execution allowed his memory to be preserved as one of the first Sufi martyrs in the way of 
the Truth. He is the author of a number of works of both prose and poetry, of which the most famous 
is Kitab at-tamāsīn. For an English translation of this work see, Aisha Abd ar-Rahman at- Tarjumana, 
trans., The Tamwasin of Mansur al-Hallaj, (Berkeley and London: Diwan Press, 1974). 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


The Messenger of God (may God bless and preserve him) said: "The 
Muslim possesses five things before five others: youth before old age, health 
before weakness, idleness before work, wealth before poverty, and life before 
death.’?? 

Said the Shaykh [Abū Madyan] (may God have mercy upon him): ‘Devote 
yourself, my brother, to visiting spiritual masters, because in visits to spiritual 
masters [one can attain] praiseworthy qualities. The first of them is an 
increase in faith, certainty, knowledge, the inner life, character, and support 
on the Way. [The second of them is] the acquisition of pleasing characteris- 
tics and praiseworthy qualities. [The third is] attainment to the Master of 
Glory and Honor. [The fourth is] knowledge of the Way and of Transcen- 
dent Reality, [and the fifth is the acquisition of] recompense and merit.’ 

Indeed, eighty shaykhs have agreed upon [the merits of] visits to spiritual 
masters and the acquisition of praiseworthy states from them. These shaykhs 
have also agreed that no one prevents an aspirant from making his visit except 
the heretic, whose goal in his perversity is the garden of the material world, 
for questions of immorality and piety are not of concern to the aspirant.*3 
[The Caliph] Abū Bakr visited [the Caliph] ‘Umar, while [the Caliph] Alī 
visited ‘A’isha (may God be pleased with them);?* ash-Shāfi T and Abū Hanifa 
visited Malik [ibn Anas]; Ahmad ibn Hanbal visited Dhū'n-Nūn [al-Misrī] 
and al-Junayd; and al-Fudayl [ibn ‘Iyad] visited Abū Yazid [al-Bistami].”5 
Thus, one who forbids the practice of visiting [spiritual masters] has gone 
against [the practice of] the Companions of the Prophet (may God be pleased 
with them). He who visits a saint derives benefit from his majesty and is not 
excluded from his blessings. Thus no one forbids visits to spiritual masters 
other than a heretic [and] a lying hypocrite. 


22. This hadith cannot be found in Wensinck. 

23. By making this somewhat surprising assertion, Shaykh Abu Madyan perhaps means that the 
goal of the aspirant is knowledge of God, not merely the way of blamelessness in one’s outward 
observance of the Shari‘a. 

24. This point is significant because ‘A’isha, the daughter of Abū Bakr and favorite spouse of the 
Prophet Muhammad after the death of his first wife, Khadija, opposed the claim of ‘Ali (cousin and 
son-in-law of the Prophet) to the caliphate. Shaykh Abū Madyan is thus attempting to stress that in 
spite of the political opposition between these two most beloved companions of the Prophet, ncither 
«Alī nor ‘A’ isha failed to give the other the respect that was due. 

25. The point made above is repeated here, for Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal was known for his strong 
opposition to the doctrines of Sufism. According to Abu Madyan, he none the less maintained a 
personal respect for the picty of those whose doctrines he opposed. It is probably safe to assume that 
the present comment was directed at the exoteric Maliki scholars of sixth/twelfth-century al- 
Andalus, who appear to have been more strongly prejudiced against Sufism than were their 
counterparts in North Africa. 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


Ibn ‘Umar al-Mahdī ar-Rusāfī said, addressing [people who forbade visits 
to spiritual masters] in Oamā id as-sūftyya: ‘A faction [of Sufis] behaved 
excessively while on their travels and wanderings and made themselves 
objects of reproof in [many] lands by visiting their inhabitants. When [the 
people] became accustomed [to them], they ate from every good thing. Even 
more, they would boastfully say, “I have seen So-and-So.” Although [this 
story] continues to be told, [the practice] is incorrect. Indeed, travel requires 
a guide, wherever [the destination] may be. Its goal is a total change of state 
and the [acquisition of] guidance that leads toward the Way of God the 
Almighty.’ 

Said the Shaykh (may God have mercy upon him): ‘It is obligatory for the 
aspirant to choose a shaykh who is learned, scrupulous, knowledgeable about 
[formal] religion, fearful [of God], learned in the exoteric and esoteric 
sciences, and who is a master of the state of repentance in the material world. 
If [the skaykh] deviates from his path, then the compact between the two of 
them is removed because of the alteration in [his] states.’ 

It is desirable for the aspirant to be ascetic, satisfied [with what God 
provides], pleasant in nature, obedient toward God, tearful and sad because 
of his past disobedience toward his Lord, generous [toward others], and 
firm in [his acquisition of] praiseworthy attributes and in avoiding blame- 
worthy attributes. He passes his days fasting and his nights standing in 
prayer. If he sees something he reflects upon it and if he is silent he 
meditates, feels remorse, and calls himself to account. When he eats, he 
eats only [what is necessary] for his own sustenance and extols the praise of 
his Lord. He repents and asks forgiveness for blameworthy thoughts and 
mortifies himself by starving his carnal soul, feeding the poor, showing 
mercy to the indigent and the orphan, being compassionate toward his 
neighbor, visiting the graves [of the pious and saintly], giving his relatives 
their due, advocating good and forbidding evil, going regularly to the 
mosque for prayer, being mindful of the time [for prayer and personal 
appointments], keeping his food, drink, clothing, dwelling, and mount pure 
from what is forbidden, avoiding the swearing of false oaths, distancing 
himself from oppression and those who practice it as well as people of evil 
morals, busying himself with the purification of his carnal soul [and 
protecting himself from] the sins of mankind, seeking forgiveness from the 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


whisperings of Satan, showing sincere repentance, making the required 
pilgrimage [to Mecca] and loving the expenditure of self in defense of the 
faith. These are the attributes of the true faqir. 

From the book, Oanā id as-sifiyya: It was related that Anas ibn Malik (may 
God have mercy upon him) mentioned that the Messenger of God (may God 
bless and preserve him) said, ‘Oh God, bring me to life as one of the poor, 
make me die as one of the poor, and raise me up in the ranks of the poor.’ 
Anas ibn Malik said, ‘Oh Messenger of God, verily you make this suppli- 
cation often.’ Then [the Prophet] said to Anas ibn Malik, ‘Do not separate 
yourself from [the poor] for a single moment, for nothing in the material 
world will harm you or will be taken from you after you have possessed good 
fortune.’?° 

Said Abū Sulayman [ad-Darani]*7: ‘We have learned that the poverty of a 
poor man who has no desire [for the material world] equals one thousand 
years of a rich man’s piety.” One of the early Muslims [also] said: ‘Worship 
combined with the search for material things is a garden atop a garbage heap.’ 
Thus, the worship of a poor man is like a jeweled necklace in its great value. 

As for poverty, it is [both] ordinary and extraordinary. Ordinary poverty is 
the need for God. This is the attribute of every creature, whether one is a 
believer or an unbeliever. It is the meaning of the words of God Most High: 
‘Oh people, you are utterly in need of God.””* Extraordinary poverty is the 
attribute of saints and those who are beloved of God. This entails emptying 
one’s hands of the material world and emptying one’s heart of attachment to 
it, busying oneself with God alone, being desirous of God, and making one’s 
time conform to [the practice of] seclusion for the sake of God. 


26. The exact wording of this hadith cannot be found in Wensinck. Its closest approximation can 
be found in Ibn Hanbal (2), 168. See also, Ibn Hanbal (2), 424. The wording given here can be found 
in as-Suyuti [Jami al-ahadith (2), p. 31] after at- Tabarānī. 

27. Abū Sulayman ‘Abd ar-Rahman ibn "Atīva ad-Darani (d. 215/830), originally from the village 
of Darayya near Damascus, was a famous transmitter of hadith. He was also an early ascetic and 
master of the pietistic mystical tradition, which specialized in advocating the mortification of carnal 
urges. See as-Sulamī, 7abagat as-sufiyya, p. 75. 

28. Qur’an, xxxv (Fātir), 15. 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


God Most High said to [the Prophet] David (peace be upon him): ‘Oh 
David! Proclaim to the people of the Earth that I am the Beloved of one who 
loves Me, the Choice of one who chooses Me, and the Master of one who 
obeys Me. No slave loves Me with certainty in his heart but that I know of it 
and take him to Myself. He who searches for Me by means of the truth will 
find Me, but he who searches by means of anything else will never find Me. 
So reject, oh people of the Earth, its abundance, and draw near to My 
generosity, friendship, companionship, and intimacy. Be intimate with Me, 
so that I may be intimate with you, and that I may hasten toward loving you.’ 

God said to one of His saints: ‘Verily some among My worshippers love Me 
and I love them, are desirous of Me and I desire them, remember Me and I 
remember them, gaze at Me and I gaze at them.’ Said [the saint], ‘Oh Lord, 
what is their sign? And [God] said: “They call for darkness during the day, 
just as the compassionate shepherd calls his flock, and they yearn for sunset, 
just as a bird yearns for its nest at sunset. When night falls, when darkness 
overcomes [the light], when the bedcovers are spread out, when the family is 
at rest, and when every lover is left [alone] with his beloved—then they arise, 
pointing their feet toward Me, turning their faces to Me, and speak intimate 
words, adoring Me by virtue of My grace. They [find themselves witless], 
between crying and weeping, between moaning and complaining, between 
standing and sitting, and between bowing and prostrating themselves in My 
sight. [All of this] they bear for My sake and reveal what they suffer for the 
sake of My love. The first thing I give them is that I kindle My light in their 
hearts so that they may know of Me. The second is that were the heavens and 
the Earth and all that is between them on their balance [against them at the 
Day of Judgment], I would make it light for them. The third is that I turn My 
face toward them, redeeming the one toward whom I have turned My face, so 
that one may know what I want to give him.” 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


It is related that David (peace be upon him) said, ‘Oh Lord, show me the 
people whom You love.’ And God Most High said to him: ‘Oh David, go to 
Mount Lebanon, for upon it are fourteen men—some who are young, some 
who are mature, and some who are old. When you go to them, send them 
greetings from Me and say to them: “Verily your Lord sends you greetings 
and asks you why you do not ask Him to fulfill your needs. For you are His 
loved ones, His pure ones, and His friends”.’ 

So David (peace be upon him) went to them and found them at a spring of 
water, humble and busy with the glorification of God the Almighty, may He 
be Exalted and Glorified. When they saw David (peace be upon him), they 
jumped up to flee from him. ‘I am a Messenger of God unto you,’ he said. ‘He 
sends you greetings and says to you, “Why do you not ask Me to fulfill your 
needs and call upon Me, for I hear your voices and your words? Verily you are 
My loved ones, My pure ones, and My friends” 

Then David (peace be upon him) said: ‘I saw tears on their cheeks and the 
eldest of them said, “Glory be to You! We are Your slaves and the sons of 
Your slaves, so forgive us for that which has passed in our lives, causing our 
hearts to be cut off from the remembrance of You.” Then another said, 
“Glory be to You! We are Your slaves and the sons of Your slaves, so be 
gracious toward us by looking kindly upon what [stands] between us and 
You.” Another said, “Oh God, I ask of You the most exalted way for us.” Said 
another, “We are intent upon seeking Your good pleasure, so be satisfied with 
us through Your generosity.” Another said, “Oh God, forgive us our 
shortcomings on Your Way.” Said another, 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


“Oh God, verily You know that no need have we other than to behold Your 
countenance.” Another said, “Oh God, grant us a light with which we may be 
guided toward You.” Said another, “We ask You to accept us and make [Your 
acceptance] eternal for us.” Another said, “We ask for the completeness of 
Your grace in that which you have granted us.” Said another, “Oh God, I ask 
You to blind my eye from sight of the material world and its folk, and [to 
blind] my heart from being preoccupied with other than You.” Another said, 
“We know that You love Your friends, so bestow on us the preoccupation of 
our hearts [in avoidance of] everything other than You.” Said another, “Our 
tongues have become moist from calling on You, so that we may magnify 
Your praise and Your nearness to Your friends—for Your favors have 
increased toward those who love You”.” 

Then God Most High said to David (peace be upon him): ‘Verily I have 
heard your words, and have loved you for That which you have loved. So let 
everyone separate from his companion and keep My affair secretly to himself, 
for verily I am the Concealer of whatever is between Me and you.’ 

David (peace be upon him) asked, ‘How have they obtained this from 
You” And God Most High said: ‘By [maintaining] a favorable opinion 
[toward creation] and by abstaining from the material world.’ 

It is [also] related that God Most High said to David (peace be upon him): 
“Tell my worshippers, “Turn toward My love. You will not be harmed if I veil 
you from My creatures or if I raise the veil between Me and you so that you 
see the light of your hearts. That from which I have hidden you in the material 
world will not harm you when it is revealed to you, and the enmity of creatures 
will not harm you when you have been touched by My good pleasure.” Oh 
David! Do you [not] imagine that if you love Me and continue to love Me I 
will remove love for the material world from your heart? Verily in My love are 
two aspects which do not mingle in the heart. Oh David! The fellowship of 
My loved ones is one mixture and the fellowship of the folk of the material 
world is another. Oh David! Be close to Me by being an enemy of your carnal 
soul and forbid it from [attaining] its desires. Look into yourself and see the 
veil between Me and you lifted!’ 

Said Shaykh Abu Madyan: ‘Oh God, allow us to taste the sweetness of 
intimate converse with You, take us along the path of Your pleasure, cut off 
from us everything that distances us from Your presence, ease for us that 
which you have eased for those whom You love, and forgive us, along with our 
parents and all Muslims.’ 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


SECTION EXPLAINING THE SESSION OF AUDITION AND ITS NATURE”? 


As for the session of audition, it constitutes correct behavior—ļa point 
which] no one doubts except the ignorant. It is the method of the saints and 
the pious. In a well-substantiated hadith from the Prophet (may God bless 
and preserve him) it has been transmitted that Hassan ibn Thabit (may God 
be pleased with him) composed some verses of poetry, in which he said: 


The fever of desire flared up in my heart,?° 
But there is no doctor for it, nor any healer, 


Except the One for whose love I have yearned, 
With Him [alone] is my recuperation and my antidote. 


At this the Messenger of God (may God bless and preserve him) became 
so moved that his cloak fell from his shoulders. This [tradition] is evidence of 
the permissibility of ecstatic sessions. 

Audition has its ‘Folk’, its ‘Men’, its ‘Group’, and its ‘League’. The ‘Folk 
of Audition’ are a group of people who moan, do penance, and blame 
themselves. They spend their days fasting and their nights standing [in 
prayer]. Then they break into weeping, wailing, (crying out), imploring, and 
sobbing. They completely renounce the material world and devote their 
hearts to their Beloved, irrevocably divorcing the material world. When they 
perceive [God] they are alone [with Him], considering and meditating [upon 
Him], and when they speak, their tongues are eloquent with wisdom and they 
are truthful. Their states are praiseworthy and their behavior corresponds to 
[the dictates of] the Sunna.3’ When they hear a teaching, the lights of love are 
kindled in their hearts, which clothe their external bodies with the onset of 
ecstasy. In their ecstasy they occupy the station of the possessed—they 
become agitated and lose their senses, but they bear no blame. [In this way] 
ecstatic sessions become permissible for them (and their ecstasy becomes a 
right, an act of truthfulness, a spiritual method, and a reality). 


29. The ‘session of audition’, or samā”, is usually taken in Eastern Sufism to mean a session of 
invocation, or dhikr, in which either songs or instrumental music are performed. Although Shaykh 
Abū Madyan mentions the use of a flute in the following pages, Sufi practice in the Maghrib has 
tended to preclude any use of musical instruments in group invocations, except those that are deemed 
absolutely necessary for maintaining rhythm. The Classical Arabic term, sama‘, as used here, must 
thus be understood in its Maghribi cultural context as referring not specifically to a ‘session of musical 
audition,’ but rather to an ‘ecstatic session’ in a general sense, and can be taken as a synonym for the 
popular Dialectical Arabic term, kadra, or ‘state of Divine presence’. 

30. The word, kabidi, translated here as ‘my heart,’ literally means ‘my liver.’ Arabic folk belief, 
contrary to European usage, assigns the seat of the emotions to the liver rather than to the heart, which 
instead is regarded as the seat of intuitive perceptions and spirituality. The verses quoted above 
cannot be found in the lithographed Tunis edition (1281/1864—65) of the Diwan Hassan ibn Thabit. 

31. Inthe an-Najicopy:° . . . their behavior is faultless and their Way is correct.’ ‘ 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


The ‘Men of Audition’ differ in their states, attributes, and actions. Among 
them are those for whom the ecstatic state comes upon them while they are 
sitting; they make no movement, as in the words of God Most High: ‘You see 
the mountains and think them firmly fixed, but they shall pass away as clouds 
pass away.’3? Among them are those who begin to laugh and cry, those who 
act remorseful, and those who sob and tremble. 

Ecstatic states differ according to one’s spiritual state, rank, station, and 
degree. Ecstasy is like lightning—it flashes and disappears. Audition is both 
truth and a lie; one who ‘hears’ with his heart is confirmed [in his state], while 
one who ‘hears’ with his carnal soul becomes a heretic. There is no doubt 
about this, except on the part of one who is ignorant of it, according to the 
words of the Prophet (may God bless and preserve him): ‘He who is ignorant 
of a thing disapproves of it.’33 The Philosopher said, ‘No one knows yearning 
except he who has felt it, and no one knows ardent love except he who is 
affected byit.'3+ 

The Shaykh [Abt Madyan] (may God be pleased with him) said: ‘Audition 
is a private thing—no one but its folk should know of it. When [Sufis] are 
present for ecstatic sessions they should lock the doors of their homes and 
when the food is brought they should open them again.’ 

He also said: "The most serious impediment [to samā | is the Sufi who is 
selfish. Holding ecstatic sessions with those who are not suited for them is 
also forbidden. Being present and taking part in them is permissible only for 
those who are their folk.35 This has been mentioned by many shaykhs. 

The beginner should not be present at ecstatic sessions until he has 
mortified his carnal soul with fasting, performing the fast of intimate union, 
and standing [in prayer]. Only then is it allowable for him to be present and is 
[participation] permissible for him. The Shaykhs, the Exemplars, and the 
Folk of Guidance have [all] agreed [on this point]. 


32. Qur'an, xxvii (an-Naml), 88. 

33. This hadith cannot be found in Wensinck. Al-Ajlūnī [Kashfal-khafā (2), p. 320} reproduces 
it, but states that there is some question as to whether or not it can be counted as actual hadith. 

34. The ‘Group’ and ‘League’ of audition, mentioned above, are not discussed in either available 
copy of this text. 

35. In the an-Naji copy: ‘One of the evils of the Sufis is beginning an ecstatic session with those 
who are not its folk.” 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


They take their example from the learned and are guided by the gnostics. He 
who opposes them is destroyed, has become lost, and has left the Way of the 
Folk of Realization.’>° 

He also said: ‘One who takes part in an ecstatic session without truly 
participating [in its spirituality] has stripped the necklace of Islam from his 
throat; one must therefore fear him, according to the words of God Most 
High: “He who sees you when you stand [in prayer] and your movements 
among those who prostrate themselves . . .”.’37 

Said the Shaykh (may God have mercy on him): ‘In our time there has 
come to us a faction who call themselves Sufis; they beautify their outward 
appearances and sully their inner natures by turning toward amusements.3* 
They are habitually in sama’, fantasizing, and deviating from the way without 
any sunna to believe in and without any other means by which to attain it. 
They characterize themselves by mortification and avoid the practice of 
invocation. When they eat, they eat what is forbidden and when they sleep, 
they sleep until morning. They are not known for their mortification, and they 
do not act upon their knowledge. [Instead], they wander freely among men 
and women. They strip away the taste for modesty and rend the garment of 
desire. They claim arrival [at the Essence] by attributing paranormal know- 
ledge and clairvoyance [to themselves] and say: “The best result has already 
been ordained for us by God, for we desire the best outcome from God”. 

‘Among them is [another] faction who imagine that they understand inner 
realities, saying: “When sins are put aside, when the unseen is made manifest, 
when all else disappears, when illuminations and inner secrets shine forth, 
when darkness is stripped away, and when tangible things disappear—at that 
[moment] clear portents will appear. On that day we shall see with the Eye of 
Unveiling and will manifest ourselves in the state of forms. We shall eat from 
the foods of the universe, drinking in and witnessing the hidden affairs of the 
unseen”? 


36. By taking this position Shaykh Abū Madyan stands firmly against the practices of many 
folkloric Sufi orders in the Maghrib, both in his day and in the present. Today one can see in Morocco 
such groups as the Isāwa, Hamādsha, and Jilala, who frequently hold popular sessions of kadra, 
especially on the Prophet Muhammad’s birthday, in which large numbers of people, both men and 
women, take part in trance-induced dances and public displays of ecstatic behavior. Such unre- 
strained expressions of emotionalism by untrained amateurs (muhibbin) are implicitly criticized by the 
shaykh in this passage. 

37. Ourān, xxvi (ash-Shu‘ara’), 218-19. 

38. Inthe an-Najicopy: ‘. . . by turning toward inner secrets.’ 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


Said the Shaykh (may God have mercy on him): ‘The signs of the fugara’ 
are three: they do not eat, except what they need for sustenance; they do not 
sleep unless sleep overcomes them; and they speak only when necessary.’ 

He also said: "The fagir does not attain his goal, except by means of three 
things: his practice must be based on the Qur’an, the Sunna, and [his] choice 
ofa teacher” 

He also said: “One does not occupy the rank of the oath of allegiance?? 
unless he possesses twelve attributes: constant sadness and wandering, which 
he derives from Jesus (peace be upon him); forgiveness and trust, which he 
derives from Joseph (peace be upon him); yearning and ardent love, which he 
derives from Job (peace be upon him); sincerity and intimate converse with 
God, which he derives from Moses (peace be upon him); and knowledge and 
virtuous morals, which he derives from Muhammad (may God bless and 
preserve him). Whenever a shaykh is unable to maintain these attributes, then 
allegiance to him is clearly forbidden.’ 

The Shaykh [Abū Madyan] (may God have mercy on him) said: "The sign 
of the true faqir is that he opens for himself four things and locks for himself 
four things: he opens the gate of lowliness and locks the gate of [worldly] 
glory; he opens the gate of mortification and locks the gate of ease; he opens 
the gate of poverty and locks the gate of wealth; he opens the gate of nightly 
vigils and locks the gate of sleep.’ 

He also said (may God have mercy on him): ‘The sign of the true faqir is 
that he has glory without debasement, wealth without poverty, ease without 
effort, and sleep without exhaustion.’4° 


39. This refers to the bay‘a, or oath of allegiance, which the aspirant makes in order to follow the 
Way ofa spiritual master. One who holds this rank is necessarily regarded as a shaykh. 
40. Inthe an-Najicopy:‘ . . . ease without suffering and sleep without excess.’ 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


The Shaykh also said (May God have mercy on him): “The rules of Sufism 
are eight: eating [only] what one earns from the labor of his own hands; 
possessing only what is lawful; having a peaceful home environment; earning 
only what is best [from one’s own actions]; seclusion for the purpose of 
worship; taking the companionship of one more knowledgeable than oneself; 
avoidance of the folk of the material world; (and locking one’s door when 
conducting sama@’).’ 

The Master Abū Madyan (may God be pleased with him) said: ‘We were 
with the leaders of our Sufi companions and when we wanted to hold an 
ecstatic session the door was locked. None of us would come to the session 
until he had passed ten days calming his carnal soul, subsiding his fires, and 
purifying his thoughts. Then every one of us would come [to the session] 
wrapped in his cloak. Among them were those who would lose their senses by 
[reciting] the Ourān; among them were those who would lose their senses 
from the Sunna; among them were those who would lose their senses at 
hearing the [Divine] Promise and Threat; among them were those for whom 
the cause [of their trance] would last until the next day; and among them were 
those who were beset by shivering.’ 

He also said (may God be pleased with him): ‘Among the signs of the true 
faqir are his love for scholars, his service to the jurisprudents, his compan- 
ionship with the fugara’, and his transformation [of self] by fasting and 
standing [in prayer]. His clothing is ragged and his food is coarse. When he 
sees [something] he reflects on it, when he speaks he invokes [God], and 
when he is silent he meditates. He walks like one who is infirm and is 
immersed [in remembrance] when he sleeps. He resembles a bereaved 
mother in his ecstatic state, yet no one criticizes him and he criticizes no one; 
instead, he is the purest of mankind in his actions and his speech. The Qur’an 
is on his right, the Sunna is on his left and the [Divine] Threat and Promise is 
his concern. He hopes for nothing but God, he does not fear the censure of 
critics, and his heart is attached to [the idea of] being cut off from [the 
material world]. His similitude is like the Earth, which bears everything that is 
repugnant. 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


(His heart is pure—he is favorably disposed toward the one who envies him.) 
These are the attributes of the true faqir, whom God ennobles and makes into 
one of the saints of God Most High. “They are the Party of God. Verily it is 
the Party of God who have attained felicity” 4+ 

Said the Shaykh (may God have mercy on him): ‘Sufism is not the [mere] 
observance of rules, nor does it consist of progressing through stages. 
Instead, Sufism consists of personal integrity, generosity of spirit, the 
emulation of what has been revealed, knowledge of the Message, (and 
following the Way of the Prophets). He who deviates from these sources finds 
himself grazing in the garden of Satan, submerged in the ocean of lust, and 
wandering in the darkness of ignorance.’ 

Said the Shaykh (may God have mercy on him): ‘I have examined the 
“Book of Secrets” (Kitab al-asrār) and have found in it one tradition about the 
Prophet (may God bless and preserve him), in which he said: “The traces of 
this poverty will not disappear until there remains nothing but one who is 
marked by heresy. May the curse of God be upon those who deny [His 
Word].” [The Caliph] ‘Umar [ibn al-Khattab] (may God be pleased with 
him) said: “Who are the marked ones, oh Messenger of God?” “They are 
marked by the garments of the pious,” he replied.*” 

‘A certain faction, who are aware only of the external form of dress, 
imagine that spiritual aspiration consists [only] in what they display. They eat 
what is forbidden, they create [competing] parties, they follow the example of 
those who have no knowledge, and they take the beliefs [of the ignorant] as 
their own. They spend their mornings and afternoons at the doors of kings 
and the children of the material world. Their appearance is that of the pious, 
but their actions are those of the hypocrites. Their external aspect is that of 
the virtuous, but their inner nature is that of the immoral. They do all that is 
prohibited and adopt every delusion. Among them is even a faction that has 
gone so far as to say, “With the sister and the sisters among the women,” 
taking the literal sense of the verse, “For Muslim men and women, for 
believing men and women,” [thinking that all] the believing women [are 
lawful for them]. 


41. Qur'an, Lvīnī (a/-Mujādila), 22. 
42. This hadith cannotbe foundin Wensinck. 
43. Our'ān, xxxii (a/-Ahzāb), 35. 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


Although what they say is supported by the Revelation, nowhere in the 
Revelation is there any indication of the permissibility of [promiscuous] 
mixing between men and women. Indeed, within the Revelation is: “Say to 
the believing men that they should lower their gaze and guard their modesty; 
that will make for greater purity for them. Verily God is well acquainted with 
what they do”,** and: “Say to the believing women that they should lower 
their gaze and guard their modesty; that they should not display their 
adornment except for what [must ordinarily] appear thereof; that they should 
draw their veils over their bosoms and not display their adornments, except to 
their husbands and their fathers . . .”.*5 [The meaning of] this verse includes 
the two groups—both men and women.’ 

At-Tirmidhi related a strong tradition about the Prophet (may God bless 
and preserve him) in which he said: ‘He who draws near to women has made 
fornication pleasurable for himself.’+° 

[Further] evidence for what we have mentioned is the tradition about 
Maymūna (may God be pleased with her), in which she said: ‘Put distance 
between the souls of men and the souls of women, for verily both Satan and 
the carnal soul desire a sexual encounter between them.’ 

Al-Bazzar took a well-substantiated tradition from Abu Hurayra, who 
related that the Prophet (may God bless and preserve him) said: ‘[As for] one 
who makes a habit of sitting with women and maintains companionship with 
princes, know that he is the enemy of the Merciful and the beloved of Satan. 
May the curse of God be upon the one who holds fast to that [practice].’+7 

The Shaykh [Abū Madyan] also said: "The Qur’an is a light by which one is 
illuminated; the Sunna is a proof which one takes as his example; and the 
Prophet (may God bless and preserve him) is an Imam who clarifies them. 
One who deviates from what we have mentioned finds himself alone and 
raving, [as if he had] the fever of rabies. May the curse of God be upon him 
and upon the one who cleaves to other than the Book of God and the Sunna.” 


44. Qur'an, XXIV (4n-Nūr), 30. 

45. Ibid.,31. 

46. Although this hadith cannot be found in Wensinck, a similar tradition related by at-Tirmidhi 
can be found in Kitab ar-ridā” (16). 

47. This hadith cannot be found in Wensinck. 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


From the book, Qama‘id as-sūfiyya: A certain faction behaved crudely and 
imagined that if one of them exercised himself with women and young boys, 
the one who was given to these practices would thereby attain blessings. 
[They also believed] that the approach of a pious man to women and young 
boys was for the sake of ‘the life of hearts’. They believed that light would 
travel from heart to heart, or something that resembled such false adorn- 
ments. These [false Sufis] are a sect who resemble devils; they make [their 
sect] appear to the ignorant as if it were [concerned with] matters of Divine 
love and beautify it with a false form. This [in reality] is the stratagem of 
immorality, an artifice, an act of deception, and a lie. We seek refuge in God 
from that. 

Said the Shaykh (may God have mercy on him): ‘When you see a murid or a 
fagir who is obedient [only] to himself, who has abandoned his invocations, 
who goes [to women] without marrying them, and asks for things without any 
need for them, then whip him as a punishment.’ 

Abū Hamid al-Ghazali (may God be pleased with him) said: "The meaning 
of the fagīris that he act in a manner consistent with the Book and the Sunna.” 

Said the Shaykh: ‘He who deviates from matters of the Way and adheres to 
another [doctrine] has accepted error and misguidance in regard to what has 
been derived from the Prophet (may God bless and preserve him). 

Said the Shaykh: ‘The faqir must never be emptied of four things: purity 
from the turbidity of worries; satiety from thoughts; sufficiency from ques- 
tions; and regarding everything as equal, whether it be gold or paper.’ 

He also said: ‘Among the attributes of the fagir are five things: the keeping 
of secrets; love for the virtuous poor; the avoidance of fools and those who are 
evil; following the commands of the Subduer; and following the Sunna of the 
Chosen Prophet.’ 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


He also said: ‘The attributes of the fagir are four: cutting oneself off from 
worldly attachments; distancing oneself from God’s creatures; adhering to 
the Real; and speaking [only] of fine things.’ 

He also said: ‘Among the attributes of the faqir are seven: that he restrain 
his lusts; that he glorify God in prayer; that he weep over [the salvation] that 
has been lost; that he beware of heedlessness; that he distance himself from 
[venerating] the dead and the scattered bones; and that he seek God’s 
protection from the terrors of the Day ofJudgment.'** 


SECTION ON WEARING THE Muragga a, THE Shamriyya, 
AND THE Farajtyya*? 


Said the Shaykh [Abū Madyan] (may God have mercy on him): ‘Oh my 
brother, verily the wearing of the patched cloak (and the shamriyya) is done 
for the purpose of breaking down and overcoming the ego. You will be 
rewarded for wearing it because the patched cloak (muraqqa‘a) comprises a 
soul without an ego—a point about which there is neither doubt nor dispute.’ 

The true fagir must not be jealous, egotistical, or arrogant with his 
knowledge and should not be miserly with his money. On the contrary, he 
must act as a guide—cheerful, merciful of heart, and compassionate with 
[God’s] creatures. To him [all human beings] are like one of his hands. [He 
is] ascetic; everything is equal to him, whether it be praise or blame, taking or 
giving, acceptance or rejection, wealth or poverty. He is neither joyful about 
what comes to him nor sad about what has been lost. 

Abu Zayd (may God have mercy on him) said: ‘One who possesses these 
attributes is a fagir: the first is averting one’s gaze from that which is 
forbidden; the second is protecting one’s private parts from disobedience 
toward the Lord of the Worlds; the third is that he preserve his tongue from 
gossiping about his brothers; the fourth is that he avoid forbidden food or 
drink; the fifth is that he avoid the taking of usury and ill-gotten possessions; 
[the sixth is that he avoid] doubts; [the seventh is that] he maintain the 
requirements of religion, the Sunna, and the consensus of the community; 
[and the eighth] is that he avoid making false oaths.’ At this the wearing of the 
patched cloak and the shamriyya is allowable for him. 


48. Inthe an-Naji copy: ‘ . . . that he make himself ready for the Appointed Day.’ 

49. The shamriyya (tshamir in Moroccan dialect) is a plain linen or cotton garment similar to the 
Middle Eastern qamis. It has long sleeves, covers the legs, and is usually white in color. It is 
unadorned, buttons up the front, and has a high collar. The farajiyya, on the other hand, is a long outer 
garment, also made of cotton or linen, that is designed to cover the shamrivya. 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


As for the fagir who wears them out of vanity or the desire for notoriety, which 
he affects among the Muslims, I fear that he will die as a Jew, a Christian, ora 
Magian—making an affectation of the shamriyya and remembering God only 
a little—unless he repents and returns [to a sincere state]. For verily one who 
repents of his sins is like one who has no sin at all. 

The first person to wear the muraggaja was the Messenger of God (may 
God bless and preserve him), then Abū Bakr, “Umar, Uthmān, and Aisha 
(may God be pleased with them all). They will be present on the Day of 
Judgment, and whoever does something in a like manner and with a like 
meaning will be assembled with them on the Day of Judgment. (But if one 
wears [the muragga a and the shamriyya] and differs with them in his practice, 
they will be his adversaries on the Day of Judgment.) Likewise, when one 
fantasizes, imagining that he is one of the virtuous, and plays the flute,>° but 
does not practice the asceticism of Bahlūl al-Majnūn (who was the first to 
play the flute) and desires the material world, Bahlūl will be his adversary on 
the Day of Judgment. So look carefully, oh wearer of the muraqqa‘a and 
shamriyya and player of the flute, into which door you will enter and from 
which door you will come out, and know that you will not be safe from [the 
curse of] Muhammad (may God bless and preserve him) or his Companions 
unless you repent and abandon your blameworthy acts. So beware, oh 
assembly of sinners,5' to struggle [against your carnal souls] and receive good 
tidings. God the Almighty said: ‘That Home of the Hereafter We shall give to 
those who do not intend high-handedness or mischief on Earth; and the 
outcome is best for the righteous.’>” 


50. Although the literal translation of this phrase in Arabic is ‘rides the reed,’ the actual reference 
is to the Persian flute («/-gasab al-Farisi). In Bamārig al-ilmã, his treatise on audition and the ecstatic 
session, Majd ad-Din Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Ghazali (d. 520/1126), the noted Iranian Sufi and 
brother of the famed theologian Abū Hamid al-Ghazālī, mentions that playing the flute is permissible 
because no prohibition of its music appears in hadith literature. The flute is richly symbolic in the 
Persian mystical tradition and is seen by Ahmad al-Ghazālī to represent man in microcosm. See 
James Robson, ed. and trans., Tracts On Listening to Music (London: The Royal Asiatic Society, 1938), 
pp. 96-99. There is presently no way to ascertain the extent to which Shaykh Abū Madyan was 
influenced by the Sufi methodology of the younger al-Ghazali. We do know, however, that his 
teachings had reached the western Maghrib by Aba Madyan’s lifetime. 

51. Inthe an-Najitext:‘ . . .oh assembly of seekers . . ..” 

52. Qur’an, xxvii (a/-Qasas), 83. 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


The Prophet (may God bless and preserve him) said: “Do not wear woolen 
garments unless your hearts are clean. For one who wears wool in a stale of 
miserliness or dishonesty will have the curse and anger of God upon him.’> 

[The Prophet] said (may God bless and preserve him): ‘[Beware], a 
wearers of wool out of desire for the Day of Judgment!’ ‘Why, oh Messenger 
of God” he was asked. "They have made the Word manifest and have 
abandoned the work, [he answered].5* 

Said the Messenger of God (may God bless and preserve him): ‘At the end 
of time will come a people who will be known by their clothing and will claim 
the tradition of piety. To God, however, they will occupy the station of 
hypocrites and their hearts will be ruined like an abandoned house. [Even] 
Iblis will be amazed at what he sees of their obedience toward him.”55 

Yūsuf ibn al-Husayn said: ‘If you examined the misfortunes of mankind, 
you would know from whence they came. Thus, I saw the misfortunes of the 
Sufis to be [caused by] associating with those who are unlike them and by 
consorting with women.’ 

Sahl ibn Abdallah [at-Tustarī]”* said at the beginning of the year 300 (912 
A.D.): ‘Our doctrine is not revealed [to others] and is not discussed because it 
has become the study of a group of people who dissimulate for the sake of 
mankind and beautify themselves with speech. Their source of glory is their 
clothing, their asceticism is in their speech, and their object of worship is their 
stomachs.’ 


53. This hadith cannot be found in Wensinck. 

54. This hadith cannot be found in Wensinck. 

55. This hadith cannot be found in Wensinck. 

56. Abū Muhammad Sahl ibn ‘Abdallah at-Tustari (200-282/815—96) was a famous ascetic from 
Ahwaz in western Iran who met and possibly studied under Dhū'n-Nūn al-Misri (d. 246/861). He is 
known to have been a master of the station of repentance (tamba) and was famous for a partial 
commentary on the Qur’an that was attributed to him. He could not possibly have made the statement 
quoted above in the year 300/912, for at that time he would have been dead for sixteen years. See 
Arberry, Muslim Saints and Mystics, pp. 153-60. 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


SECTION ON SERVICE TO SPIRITUAL MASTERS 


Shaykh Abu Madyan (may God have mercy on him) said: ‘Service is 
obligatory toward one whose sanctity is manifest. The sanctity of the shaykh, 
the virtuous saint, is manifested in the answering of his supplications [to 
God], the scarcity of his possessions, his asceticism toward the material 
world, and his placing of complete trust in God (and the practice of true and 
correct trust, the abandonment of means [of livelihood] in the material world, 
and the cutting off of worldly attachments).57 If these attributes apply to [a 
particular individual], then he is the shaykh whom one must serve.’ 

[Shaykh Abū Madyan] said (may God have mercy on him): ‘(One who 
serves a shaykh who is knowledgeable, practices [what he teaches], and trusts 
in God will be gathered with the virtuous on the Day of Judgment.) But one 
who serves a shaykh who is not ascetic, knowledgeable, or scrupulous, who 
lives by material means and amasses [the goods of] the material world, 
jealously guards them, and loves the service of [the world’s] children, will be 
gathered on the Day of Judgment with Pharaoh, Haman, and Qarun in the 
deepest level of the Fire.’ 

The Shaykh also said (may God have mercy on him): ‘When one serves a 
shaykh who is a gnostic and an ascetic, God will not take him from the world 
until he has seen his abode in Heaven.’ 

He [also] said: ‘When one serves a shaykh who amasses [the goods of] the 
material world, jealously guards them, and does not spend them for the sake 
of God, God forbids the scent of Heaven from [reaching] him. For when one 
jealously guards [material things], his heart dies from the amount of his 
forgetfulness of God Most High and he wastes his time in idleness, useless 
ravings, and confusion. Verily we take refuge in God from that!’ 

The Messenger of God (may God bless and preserve him) said: "When one 
serves a man who is knowledgeable and practices [what he teaches], it is as if 
he has served a prophet.”5* 


57. The phrase in parentheses, from the an-Naji manuscript, appears to have been a later addition 
to the text. 
58. This hadith cannot be found in Wensinck. 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


He also said (may God bless and preserve him): ‘The scholars of my 
community are like the prophets of the Children of Israel.’59 He meant by this 
the truly practicing scholars, who are known for their integrity. This tradition 
is extremely good if the account is correct, for in a well-substantiated 
tradition about [the scholars] he said (may God bless and preserve him): ‘My 
companions who are not knowledgeable are better than one over whom the 
new moon has risen, except for the Prophets and the Messengers.”*” There is 
no dispute among the Folk of the Sunna that his Companions (may God be 
pleased with them all) were more excellent than [the rest of] his community. 
This [applies] if the account is correct, and God is most knowledgeable about 
what he intended. 

The Prophet (may God bless and preserve him) said: ‘He who serves his 
parents will be gathered with us in Paradise on the Day ofJudgment.*' 


SECTION ON REPENTANCE — ITS REQUIREMENTS, SIGNS, PRESCRIBED 
PRACTICES, AND PREFERRED OBSERVANCES 


The Shaykh (may God have mercy on him) said: ‘Repentance is a 
requirement for every Muslim.’ God the Almighty said: “Those who repent, 
those who serve, [those who praise, those who wander (in the service of God), 
those who bow down and prostrate themselves, those who enjoin good and 
forbid evil, and maintain the limits set by God. So proclaim (good tidings) to 
the Believers].’° 

[God] the Glorious and Exalted said: ‘Unless he repents, believes, and 
works righteous deeds—for them God will change their evil into good, and 
God is Oft-Forgiving, Most Merciful.’©3 

Said God (may He be glorified): ‘And repent toward God, oh ye Believers, 
that you may attain felicity.** 


59. This tradition, commonly quoted by Islamic scholars and ideologues, cannot be found in 
Wensinck. Although hadith specialists generally agree that it has no genuine origin, it has been 


reproduced by al-‘Ajlani |Kashf'al-Khafa’ (2), p. 83]. For substantiated ahadith on the excellence of 


_ the ulama see Ibn Hanbal, ‘Bab fadl al-‘ulama’,’ in his Muqaddima (17). 

60. This hadith cannot be found in Wensinck. 

61. This quotation appears to have been a later addition to the text, since its subject does not 
conform with that of the preceding section. The hadith cannot be found in Wensinck. 

62. Qur’an, 1x (at- Tawba), 112. 

63. Ourān, xxv (al-Furgan), 70. 

64. Qur’an, XXIV (an-Nūr), 31. 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


The Messenger of God (may God bless and preserve him) said: ‘One who 
repents of a sin is like one who has no sin.”*5 He also said (may God bless and 
preserve him): ‘Hasten toward repentance before the Gate is locked.” [The 
‘Gate’ referred to in this hadith] is a gate in the Far Maghrib, and the 
evidence for this is in the words of [God] Most High: ‘A day on which will 
come certain of the signs of your Lord; no good will it do for a soul to believe 
in them then, if it did not believe before, nor earned righteousness through its 
faith.'*7 Thus, he who dies without repenting is not one of us. 

A man from the Banu Umayya complained to “Umar ibn al-Khattab (may 
God be pleased with him) and said to him: ‘If, when I have committed a sin, 
then returned [to God] and felt remorse, have I repented?’ ‘Yes,’ he replied. 
“The Messenger of God (may God bless and preserve him) said, “Verily in 
Paradise are eight gates, all of them locked, except the gate of repentance”. 
So repent and trust completely in God, for none but God forgives sins.’ 

An Abyssinian said, ‘Oh Messenger of God, verily I have performed 
immoral acts and desire to repent. Do I have repentance?’ ‘Yes,’ said [the 
Prophet].’ Then [the Abyssinian] returned and said, ‘Oh Messenger of God, 
did God see me while I was doing [these immoral acts]? ‘Yes,’ he replied. At 
this the Abyssinian let out a cry and his soul departed with it, may God have 
mercy on him. Said the Messenger of God: ‘This one is of the Folk of 
Paradise and this is true repentance.”*$ 

Al-Junayd said to Malik ibn Dinar®? (may God be pleased with the both of 
them): ‘Inform me as to the requirements of repentance, its prescribed 
practices, its etiquette, and its preferred observances.’ [Malik ibn Dinar] 
replied: 


65. Ibn Majja, Krtāb as-zuhd (30). 

66. On the "Gate of Repentance and Mercy’ see, at-Tirmidhī, Kitab ad-da"rvat (99), in which its 
location is assumed to be ‘in the direction of the Maghrib’ (win gibal al-maghrib). See also, Ibn 
Hanbal (1), 242, 345. 

67. Ourān, vi (a/-An‘am), 158. Shaykh Abū Madyan’s assertion that the ‘Gate of Repentance’ is 
to be found in the Far Maghrib may also be a reflection of a belief among western Muslims that the 
‘country of the soul’ is to be found in the ‘beauteous west.’ The ancient Egyptians, for example, 
believed that the heaven for departed souls lay in the western regions beyond the desert—the land of 
the setting sun. See, Gerardus van der Leeuw, Religion in Essence and Manifestation (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1968), p. 319. 

68. ‘This hadith cannot be found in Wensinck. For other traditions on the same subject, see Ibn 
Hanbal (2), 14 

69. Malik ibn Dinar as-Sami (d. 130/748) was a former slave from Sijistān, who, like ‘Utba 
al-Ghulam, was a disciple of al-Hasan al-Basrī. He was a noted early traditionist and calligrapher of 
the Qur'an. ‘There is no way in which he could have met al-Junayd, since he died nearly two centuries 
before the latter. See Arberry, Muslin Saints and Mystics, pp. 26-31. ‘ 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


‘There is no capability and no power except through God, the Most High, the 
Almighty! As for the requirements of repentance, [they consist of] paying 
back the injustices [one has committed] to those who hav: suffered them and 
making up the prayers, fasts, and alms that have been missed. As for its 
prescribed practices, [they consist in] avoiding the companions that were 
befriended during the period of one’s disobedience, renouncing [one’s past], 
and weeping for what has gone before. As for its supererogatory acts, [they 
consist in] continuously reciting invocations and [maintaining] the presence 
of the heart [with God]. As for its preferred observances, they [consist in] 
choosing a shaykh who is knowledgeable, God-fearing, scrupulous, and 
ascetic. As for its etiquette, [it consists of] happiness and excitement in 
[one’s] obedience toward God, the continuous practice [of obedience], 
visiting other shaykhs, love for the poor and indigent, and the carrying out of 
[one’s] obligations at the first moment that they are due.’ 

It was asked of al-Junayd: ‘What is the reality of repentance?’ He said: 
‘Remorse for what has passed, sincerity, hunger, and asceticism.’ 

God Most High said: ‘He is the one who accepts repentance from His 
servants and forgives sins; [and He knows all that you do].’7° 

Everyone who makes himself known for [his] repentance and [continues 
to] commit immoral acts will be gathered in the lowest depths of the Fire on 
the Day of Judgment. 

Said Shaykh Abū Madyan: ‘Ifa repenter repents, it is necessary for him to 
irrevocably divorce the material world and all disobedience [toward God], 
while continuing to practice contemplation, work [at perfecting his state], fear 
[for the wrath of God], weeping [for what he has done], and sadness [for what 
has gone before].’ 

Rabi‘a al-Adawiyya said: “The sign of repentance is remorse, and a heart 
that is fearful, sincere, and submissive—ļone] that is a dwelling place for 
obedience.’ [Thus, the repenter] must be fearful, sorry for what he has 
neglected that was due to God, loving toward the fugarā”, merciful toward the 
poor, an intercessor for the poor,” [one who is] fond of them, and a visitor to 
shaykhs. 


79. Ourān, xLil(ash-Shūrā), 25. 

71. A strong sense of social responsibility and activism is one of the hallmarks of early Maghribi 
Sufism. See Vincent J. Cornell, ‘The Logic of Analogy and the Role of the Sufi Shaykh in 
Post-Marinid Morocco’, International Journal of Middle East Studies (15), 1983, pp. 67—93. 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


Al-Junayd said (may God have mercy on him): ‘The repentance of the 
repenter is not correct until he maintains his prayers, their requirements, 
their prescribed behaviors, their supererogatory acts, their prostrations, and 
their appearance.’ This is because repentance is an obligation and purity is an 
obligation. Every obligation must be carried out and maintained. Thus, one 
who does not carry out that which is obligatory for him has no repentance, 
because [the maintenance] of obligations comprise the root and foundation of 
repentance. Furthermore, every person who repents, fails to maintain [even] 
one of the pillars of repentance, and fails to maintain his obligations has no 
repentance. Both exoteric and esoteric scholars agree on this [point] and [the 
principles of repentance] belong to the [true] Folk of the Way. 

Thus, the repenter is one who knows what obligations and forms of 
behavior are required for him. [As for] the shaykh, he speaks with knowledge. 
One who listens, listens, while one who does not listen is left to himself and 
his affairs are in the hands of God. This [teaching] they impart, and itis taken 
as a legacy from others, may God be pleased with them. 

Shaykh Abū Madyan also said: ‘Place the Sunna firmly in your sight so that 
your work will be made more pleasing [to God] and will be accepted from 
you. In this way you will find a sweetness in it and will arrive at what the pious 
have attained. Oh, my brother! Follow the example of the Messenger of God 
(may God bless and preserve him), so that you may be gathered with him on 
the Day of Judgment. And know, my brother, that following the Sunna is the 
root of piety. So whoever follows the Messenger of God (may God bless and 
preserve him) follows the Way of Heaven and the Real.?? But for one who 
deviates, his work will not be accepted from him. The evidence for this is in 
the words of God Most High: “So take what the Messenger has given you and 
deny yourselves that which he has forbidden you” ”73 

That which is given on the subject of repentance in the book, Sabil 
al-khayrat (The Way to the Good): God the Almighty has said: ‘Oh believers! 
Repent, all of you, before God so that you may attain felicity.’74 [And God 
Most High said]: ‘And for one who repents after his transgression and 
amends his conduct, verily God will forgive him; [for God is Oft-Forgiving, 
Most Merciful’].75 


72. Inthe an-Najicopy:‘ . . . attains mastery while he who abandons it is destroyed.’ 

73. Qur'an, LIX (al-Hashr), 7. 

74. Qur’an, xxiv (an-Nūr), 31. The book mentioned in this passage, Sabil al-khayrāt, cannot be 
identified at the present time. 

75. Qur'an, v (al-Ma ida), 39. 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


The Messenger of God (may God bless and preserve him) said: ‘Verily 
God spreads [His hand in] forgiveness for the sinner from night until day and 
from day until night, until the sun rises in the west.” 

And he said (may God bless and preserve him): ‘If you committed sins until 
{their number] reached the sky, and then are remorseful, surely God would 
still forgive you.”77 

He said (may God bless and preserve him): ‘Verily the slave will commit a 
sin, through which he will enter Heaven’. ‘How is that, oh Messenger of 
God?’ he was asked. He said, ‘He concentrates his attention on repentance 
and the avoidance of sin until he enters Heaven.”7* 

He also said (may God bless and preserve him): “The expiation of sin is 
repentance.’ Saīd ibn al-Musayyib (may God be pleased with him) said: 
“This verse: “Verily He is Most Forgiving to those who turn to Him again and 
again”, is for the man who sins and repents, and then sins and repents 
[again].”°° 

Al-Fuday] ibn ‘Tyad said: "God, the Glorious, the Mighty, said: “I shall give 
sinners the glad tidings that if they repent I will accept [their repentance] 
from them, provided they follow the example of those who attest to the Truth. 
If I had exercised My justice upon them I would have made them suffer””*' 
(Talha ibn Habib said: ‘The statement of God, Glorious and Mighty, has 
even more importance if the slave maintains [what is required from it]. Verily, 
the bounty of God is more than can be conceived, yet [the pious] start their 
day repenting and end their day repenting” ‘Abdallah ibn “Umar [ibn 
al-Khattab] said: ‘When one recalls a mistake, feels guilty about it, and then 
recognizes what he has done, it will be erased in the Umm al-Kitāb.”*> 

It is related that when God, Glorious and Mighty, cursed Iblis, he asked 
Him for a postponement, so He postponed [the curse] until the Day of 
Judgment. Then [Iblis] said, ‘By Your glory and Your might, I will not leave 
the hearts of the children of Adam as long as they have life.’ 


76. See Muslim, Kitab at-tamba (31), and Ibn Hanbal (4), 395, 404. 

77. This hadith cannot be found in Wensinck. 

78. Although the hadith as reproduced here is not listed in Wensinck, part of it can be found in 
as-Suyūtī [Jami al-ahādīth (2), p. 269] via Ibn al- Mubarak. 

79. See Ibn Hanbal (1), 289. 

80. Qur’an, xvii (al-Isrā -Bani Isra’il), 25. 

81. This quotation is a paraphrasis made in the form of an exegesis on one or more Qur’anic 
verses. It is not part of the Revelation itself. 

82. Umm al-Kitab, meaning ‘Mother of Books’ or ‘Sourcebook,’ refers here to the Lamh 
al-Mahfūz or ‘Preserved Tablet’ on which are recorded the deeds of all mankind. 
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BIDAYAT AL-MURID 


It was related that a prophet of the Children of Israel (may God bless them 
all) committed a sin and God inspired unto him: ‘By My Glory and My 
Might, if you had not returned . . . [lacuna in text]... I would certainly have 
punished you.’ Said [the Prophet of Israel]: ‘Oh Lord, You are You, and I am 
I. By Your glory, if You do not absolve me of my sins, I would surely repeat 
[them].’ So God, Glorious and Mighty, absolved him of his sins. 

Lugmān [the Sage] used to say to his son: ‘Do not delay in seeking 
repentance, for verily death comes upon one unawares.’ 

A man asked a question of Abdallah ibn Masūd, and when he turned 
toward him he saw tears streaming out of the corners of his eyes. Then he 
said: ‘In Heaven are eight gates, each of which are locked and opened except 
the gate of repentance. There is an angel entrusted with it who will not lock it 
until the sun rises in the west. So work [for God’s acceptance] and do not 
despair.’ 

Abd ar-Rahmān ibn al-Qasim said: “Abd ar-Rahmān and I have attained 
the repentance of the unbeliever and his Islam.” [Shaykh Abū Madyan?)] said: 
‘Verily I hope that the Muslim will have a better situation with God, for it has 
been made known to me that the repentance of a Muslim is like [a second 
conversion to] Islam after Islam.”*3 

‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (may God be pleased with him) said: ‘Sit with those 
who repent, for they avert misfortune.’ Said the Messenger of God (may God 
bless and preserve him): ‘One who repents of his sins is like one who has no 
sin”%4 This is what has been made known to us from the [body of] hadith. 


May Allah bless our Lord Muhammad and his Family. 
The End. 
May Allah be praised profusely. 


83. Itis difficult to ascertain who is addressing whom in this passage. 
84. See note 65 above. 
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IV 


UNS AL-WAHID WA NUZHAT 
AL-MURĪD' 


(The Intimacy of the Recluse and Pastime of the Seeker) 


AID the Spiritual Master and Imam, the Gnostic by the grace of God, the 

Great Saint, Spiritual Axis of the Gnostics, Guide for followers of the 
Way to God, [one] for whom evident miracles and dazzling paranormal 
phenomena are manifest, the Guarantor of the Saints and the Unique among 
those pure in nature—the Master Abū Madyan Shu‘ayb (may God be 
pleased with him and benefit us with his blessings): 


1. The Qur’ān is a Divine inspiration and a revelation, both of which 
remain until the Day of Judgment. 


2. The Truth [God] is independent of physical existence, whereas physi- 
cal existence is derived. Substantial matter is integral to physical existence. 
Were [the existence of substantial matter] to be ended, physical existence 
itself would be destroyed. 


3. The learning of this knowledge is appropriate only for one who has 
acquired four [things]: asceticism, formal doctrine, complete reliance upon 
God, and certainty. 


1. This edited translation is based primarily on two manuscripts: Or. 4273, folios 675-86 (copied 
at Mecca in 1089/1678), of the British Library, London; and Fonds Arabes 2405/8 (folios 337-44) 
of the Bibliothēgue Nationale, Paris. The contents of these two nearly complete versions were 
combined and checked against each other for errors. Further cross-checking of the text was 
undertaken with the aid of a number of partial collections of Shaykh Abū Madyan’s aphorisms, the 
most complete of these being found in Abu’l-‘Abbas Ahmad al-Khatīb Ibn Qunfudh al-Qusantini 
(d. 810/1 407-8), Uns al-fugīr wa ‘iss al-hagir, Muhammad al-Fāsī and Adolphe Faure, eds. (Rabat: 
al-Markaz al-Jami‘ li’l-Bahth al-‘Ilmi, 1965), pp. 18-19. Numerous partial copies of this text can also 
be found in the Süleymaniye Library, Istanbul: [under the title Hikam) Haci ! Mahmud Effendi No. 
2310/6, folios 53-58; Bagdateli Vehbi Effendi No. 616/1, folios 1-3 (1028/1619); H. Husnu Pasha 
No. 671/3, folios 78-81 (1197/1783); [Under the title Uns al-tavhid| Esad No. 1689/4, folios go-94; 
[under the title Uns al-tavhid ve nuzhat al-murid| Haci Mahmud Effendi No. 2661/2, folios 8—12 and 
No. 2634/2, folios 8-11; [under the title Uns a/-vahid) Laleli No. 3669/8, folios 92-94; {under the 
title Uns al-vahid ve nuzhat al-murid fi “ilm al-tavhid| Haci Mahmud Effendi No. 2487/4, folios 44-57 
and No. 6465/5, folios 8-10. Further copies may also be found in the Princeton University Library: 
No. 2684, folios 266v—268r, and No. 2685 [under the title, Min kalām ash-shaykh Abi Madyan}, folios 
65v-66r. Bracketed words and phrases in the Arabic text represent items found in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale copy that are not present in the British Library copy. 
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UNS AL-WAHID WA NUZHAT AL-MURID 


4. The Exalted Truth [God] is cognizant of the subtle and apparent 
aspects [of souls] in every breath and [during] every state. He protects every 
heart that perceives [Him] and is under His influence from [straying into] the 
paths of hardship and the errors of temptation.” 


5. The Exalted Truth is on the tongue of the scholars of every generation, 
according to the needs of the people of their time. 


6. One who is confirmed in the station of servanthood views his acts as 
hypocrisy, his spiritual states as pretentiousness, and his speech as a lie. 


7. When the Truth appears, nothing else remains with it. 


8. The duration of your life is but one breath. Take care that you master it 
and that it does not master you. 


9. The heart has no more than one aspect [at a time], such that when it is 
occupied with [a particular aspect], itis veiled from another. So take care that 
you are not drawn toward anything but God, lest He deprive you of the 
delights of intimate converse with Him. 


10. Spiritual insight confirms usefulness. 


11. The most harmful of things is companionship with a heedless scholar, 
an ignorant Sufi, or an insincere preacher.* 


12. Beware of [the preacher] whom you see advocating in the name of 
Goda state that is not outwardly visible in [his behavior].* 


13. He who goes out among mankind before the existence of a Divine 
Reality which orders him to do so is a deviant. 


14. No one attains true freedom as long as he remains under the influence 
of the slightest portion of his ego.” 


2. In Uns al-fagir: ‘The Exalted Truth is cognizant of the inner secrets and consciences [of souls] 
at every moment in time and [during] every state . 

3. This aphorism is similar to one attributed by the biographer al-Isfahānī to Abu ‘Abdallah 
Muhammad al-Maghrībī (d. 299/g11-12): "The most misguided among mankind is a fagir who 
flatters a rich man or is subservient toward him. The greatest of creatures is a rich man who lowers 
himself before a fagir or venerates his sanctity.’ See, al-Isfahant, Hilyat eae (10), p. 335- 

4. In Uns al-faqir:* . . . which is not witnessed as outwardly visible in him...” Note the similarity 
of this aphorism to another attributed to Abul-Hasan an-Nūrī: ‘Tf you see one E in God’s 
name a spiritual state that excceds the bounds of legal knowledge, then do not approach him.’ See 


Abu’l-Qasim ‘Abd al-Karim ibn Hawazin al-Oushayrī (fl. 438/1046), ar-Risala fi “ilm at- tasawwuf 


er Dar al-Kitāb al-‘Arabi, n.d.), p. 20. 

This aphorism appears to be based on a saying of al-Junayd: ‘V erily you will not attain true 
eam as long as any trace [of the material world] remains in your worship of [God]’ (Ibid., p. 100). 
In this and many of the following passages, the Arabic word nafs is translated as ‘ego’ whenever shaykh 
Abii Madyan refers to a sense of self that creates an illusory image of self-sufficiency and ontological 
independence. 
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UNS AL-WAHID WA NUZHAT AL-MURID 
15. One who knows God learns from Him in wakefulness and in sleep. 


16. One who is granted the sweetness of intimate converse has sleep taken 
from him. 


17. One who wastes his ‘time’ is ignorant, while one who is neglectful of it 
is heedless.® 


18. Make patience your provision, satisfaction your mount, and the Truth 
your goal and objective. 


19. One who adheres to the Expected Promise does not part company 
with quiescence. The seeker moves toward it while the gnostic moves within 
it. Death is a blessing and what has passed is but sorrow and regret.” 


20. Death is severance from living creatures, but [dependence upon] 
physical sustenance is severance from the Truth. 


21. Surrender is the dispatch of the ego into the realms of divine judgment 
and the abandonment of pity for its misfortunes and sufferings. 


22. Take care that you pass your mornings and evenings as a Muslim and a 
believer, for perhaps [God] will notice you and be merciful toward you. 


23. One who busies himself by seeking the material world is afflicted by 
disgrace in it. 


24. Do not be blinded from the limitations of your passional soul, or you 
will overstep yourself. 


25. One who adorns himself with the ephemeral is misled. 


6. On the subject of ‘time’ (waqt) al-Qushayri wrote: 

The reality of ‘time’ for the Folk of Realization is an imagined event, the actualization of which is 
associated with a certain event; thus the certain event is the ‘time’ of the imagined event. . .. I 
heard the Master Abū "Alī ad-Daggāg say: "Time is what you are in. If you are in the material 
world, then your “time” is the material world; if you are at the outcome [of a series of acts], then 
your “time” is the outcome; if you are happy, then your “time” is happiness; if you are sad, then 
your “time” is sadness’ . . .. There is a group of people who say, ‘4/-maqt (time] is between two 
moments in time,’ meaning thereby, the past and the future. [Others] say, “The Sufi is the son of 
his time,’ meaning that he is concerned with what is most important to him in the [present] state, 
firmly maintaining what is required from him at the moment... They mean by ‘time’ the 
unexpected occurrence of what the Truth has decreed for them without choosing it for 
themselves. Thus, they say, ‘So-and-So is governed by time.’ In other words, he has submitted 
himself to what occurs despite his exercise of choice. (Risāla, p. 31) 


7. In Uns al-fagir: ‘One who adheres to the Expected Call does not part company with quiescence.’ 


The second and third sentences of this aphorism are not given by Ibn Qunfudh. 
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UNS AL-WAHID WA NUZHAT AL-MURID 


26. Abstinence for the body is the abandonment of that which is inconsis- 
tent with [the purpose of] the limbs. Abstinence for the heart is the aban- 
donment of reliance on others. Abstinence for the passional soul means the 
abandonment of pretentiousness. 


27. The most useful knowledge is that which corresponds to the rules of 
servanthood. The most exalted knowledge is the gnostic perception of Divine 


unity. 


28. God has made the hearts of the worldly a place of heedlessness and 
delusion, and the hearts of the gnostics an abode for invocation and 
intimacy.* 


29. Fearis a whip that urges and restrains; it urges [one] toward obedience 
and restrains [one] from disobedience.? 


30. Spiritual work is of no benefit when accompanied by arrogance, and 
idleness is not harmful when accompanied by humility. 


31. If [God] elevates you, you will be firmly established, but if you rely on 
yourself you will fall. 


32. Oh God, allow us to understand You; for verily we do not understand 
You except through You. 


33. One who is beset by the disgrace of impotence is not like one who 
wears the glory of potency. 


34. One who seeks a state or a [mystical] station for himselfis far from the 
ways of [proper] conduct.’° 


35. He who is [truly] happy renounces all joy except that [felt] in the 
presence of his Master. 


8. In Uns al-fagir:* . . .a place for remembrance and intimacy.’ 
9. On the subject of fear al-Muhasibi wrote: 
I said, ‘By what means does one attain fear and hope?’ He said, ‘By great knowledge of the great 
power of the [Divine] Promise and Threat.’ I said, ‘By what means does one attain the great 
knowledge of the great power of the Promise and Threat?’ He said, ‘By fearing the force of the 
punishment after death and hoping for the Great Recompense.’ I said, ‘By what means does one 
attain a fearful attitude (takhwif)? He said, ‘By remembrance of and meditation upon the End. 
For God, may He be exalted and glorified, has made it known that the slave, once he has lost that 
which had caused him to be fearful and hopeful, can only return to fear and hope by 
remembrance and meditation. This is because the unseen cannot be seen by the eye, but can 
only be perceived by the heart in the realities of certainty. If the slave is veiled from the Hereafter 
by his heedlessness and preoccupation with the material world, he will never fear, nor will he 
hope. 
See Hārith ibn Asad al-Muhasibi, Kttāb ar-rirāya li hugūg Allah "izza wa jalļa, Margaret Smith, ed. 
(London: Luzac & Co., 1940), p. 24. 
10. Inthe Bibliothèque Nationale copy: ‘ . . . far from the ways of gnosis.’ 
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UNS AL-WAHID WA NUZHAT AL-MURID 


36. That which has passed cannot be rectified because the second 
[moment of] ‘time’ is not the first. 


37. The most excellent [act of] obedience is spending one’s time control- 
ling the self." 


38. Futuwwa is not to busy yourself with mankind at the expense of the 
Truth.'? 


39. Futuwwa is keeping in sight the virtues of the slaves while staying away 
from their vices. 


40. One who devotes his conduct entirely to God has been freed from 
false pretenses. 


41. The Folk of Truthfulness are rare among the pious. "3 


42. Poverty is an illumination as long as you veil it; but when you reveal it, 
its light disappears.'+ 


43. Fusion (jam‘) is that which abrogates your disunity and effaces your 
expression of self. Fusion is the total absorption of your attributes and the 
negation of the qualities [by which you were known).'5 


11. This aphorism appears to have been based on another saying by Abū ‘Abdallah al-Maghribi: 
‘The most excellent of all acts is filling one’s moments with Divine approval.’ (al-Isfahani, Hilyat 
al-awliy@ (10), p. 335.) 

12. In Uns al-fagir: ‘Feebleness consists of busying yourself with mankind instead of the Creator.’ 
In defining Islamic chivalry (futuwwa) al-Qushayri wrote: 

‘Futuwwa is that you do not see yourself as more preferable than another.’ He further expanded 

upon his definition by claiming: ‘[Futumwa] is that you do not discriminate in regard to the one 

with whom you eat, whether he be a saint or an unbeliever. (al-Qushayri, Risāla, pp. 103-4.) 

13. In Uns al-fagir: ‘Lust is rare among the Folk of Righteousness.’ 

14. Inthe Bibliothèque Nationale copy: ‘. . . its light is veiled.’ 

15. The Arabic term a/-jam‘ has been renedered as ‘fusion’ in the above passage because it 
represents (especially in the ‘nuclear’ age of the late twentieth century) a uniquely clear expression of 
the merging of two separate ‘identities’ into one wholly real, integrated, and transcendent Identity. 
For a similar use of the concept applied to medieval Christian mysticism see Caroline Walker Bynum, 
Holy Feast and Holy Fast (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1987), p. 163. 

On the same subject al-Qushayri wrote: 

The Master Abū ‘Ali ad-Daggāg used to say: ‘Separation (farq) is what pertains to you and 

fusion (jam‘) is what is taken from you.’ This means that what is earned by the slave in the 

maintenance of his servanthood and what is associated with the states of creaturely existence is 
separation, while that which belongs to the Truth by way of the manifestation of spiritual insights 
or the conferral of Divine grace is fusion . . .. One who demonstrates to the Truth ‘his’ acts of 
obedience or disobedience toward Him is a slave characterized by separation, but one for whom 

God shows him what he is authorized to do from [God’s] own Actions is a slave who perceives 

fusion, for the actualization of created beings is derived from separation, while the actualization 

of the Truth is found in the attribute of fusion. Fusion and separation are necessary for the slave 
because one who is not in the state of separation has no servanthood and one who is not in the 

state of fusion has no gnosis. Thus, [God’s] words, "You alone do we worship’ (Qur'an, 1 
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44. One who is pretentious calls attention to himself. 


45. Verily [the exoteric scholars] were forbidden attainment [to God] 
because of their abandonment of the example of [Divine] guidance and their 
adherence to [the way of] passion. 


46. Complete reliance upon God (tawakkul) means putting your trust in 
what is guaranteed and transforming activity into guiescence.'* 


47. Treat people justly in spite of yourself and accept advice from others, 
so that you will attain the most exalted of stations. 


48. If one does not find an impediment in his heart, he is [already] ruined. 


49. Put your complete trust in God such that [your concentration upon 
this attitude] overcomes [even] your invocation. Verily mankind will never 
avail itself of God at your expense.'7 


50. By self-examination the slave attains the rank of self-dominance. 


51. The loss of remorse in the station of personal comportment is one of 
the signs of failure [on the Way].'* 


52. The heart is pardoned [only] when it is emptied of lusts. 
53. God abandons one who does not rely on Him in overcoming his ego. 


54. How can one who does not maintain conduct proper for beginners be 
established in the stations of those who have attained the End? 


55. Cast aside the material world in the direction of one who desires it and 
turn yourself toward your Master. 


56. He who frees himself from the activities of the material world is 
established by the Truth in His service. 


[al-Fatiha], 5) indicate the state of separation, while His words, ‘On You alone do we rely’ (ibid.) 
indicate the state of fusion. Whenever the slave addresses the Truth with the language of his 
intimacy, whether it be by asking, invoking, praising, thanking, in seclusion, or supplicating, he 
remains in the realm of separation; but when his human nature is attentive to that which his 
Master confides to him and [when he] listens through Him to His speech when He calls him, 
whispers to him, makes him understand, or reveals to his heart, after which he sees Him, then he 
experiences fusion. (Arsāla, p. 35.) 

16. On tawakkul al- Muhāsibī wrote: ‘Tawakkul is the abandonment of reliance upon one’s family 
or children; [it is] embarking on a journey without provisions; [it is] cheerful satisfaction with 
misfortune when it afflicts the Muslims; [it is] the prohibition of medicines and prayers of 
supplication; and [it is] the renunciation of hope [in worldly solutions].’ (Rrāya, p. 47.) 

17. In Uns al-fagir: ‘Verily mankind will never avail itself at your expense.’ 

18. Inthe British Library copy: ‘The loss of remorse and weeping . . ..’ 
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57. What a difference between one whose concern is with the Houris and 
palaces [of Heaven] and one whose concern is with lifting the veil and those 
who partake of the Divine presence! 


58. The slave is one who has cut off all his expectations except [those] 
from his Lord. 


59. [Muslims] who live under Divine protection are ranked [in classes]: 
those who are protected from associating partners with God and infidelity by 
means of Divine guidance; those protected from great and minor sins by 
means of Divine care; those protected from vain thoughts and heedlessness 
by means of Divine patronage. 


60. He who avoids argument is the sage who adheres to proper conduct.'9 
61. Love means intimacy with God and desire for Him. 


62. Take careful note of how [God] regards you; do not take note of how 
you regard Him. 


63. The veils are not lifted for one who does not abandon restraint. 


64. The [true] captive is a captive of the carnal soul, a captive of lust, and a 
captive of passion. 


65. The wealthiest of men is one to whom the Truth has revealed Himself 
as a manifestation of His transcendence and the poorest of men is one from 
whom the Truth hides His transcendence. 


66. He who is empty of desire is retarded, while he who despairs loses 
love. 


67. Souls are valued trusts and bodies are their protection. 


68. If the blast of the bellows does not burn you with its flames, it harms 
you with [the sparks of] its embers. If the Bearer of Perfume does not grant 
you His elixir, He favors you with its fragrance.”° 


19. The aphorisms numbered 60 through 78 arc not in the Bibliothèque Nationale copy. 

20. This aphorism refers to the all-inclusive ‘gratuitous love’ of God implicit in the Divine name 
ar-Rahman. The same concept is also present in Christian theology, where it can be found in terms 
such as the Greek agapé and the Latin do ut des (1 give in order that you give’). Abū Madyan’s younger 
contemporary Muhyi’ad-Din Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240—41) claimed that God’s gratuitous love is 
motivated by tashkīr, or ‘mutual constraint’, which he saw as a necessary particularization of the 
all-pervading Divine grace, or rahma. According to this view, God is ‘compelled’ to act in a certain 
way because of the structure of the relationship that pertains between the Creator and His creation. 
Just as a king is constrained, by his role, to defend, protect, preserve, and maintain his subjects, so too 
is God ‘constrained’, by His creating and sustaining role, to act mercifully toward the physical 
universe. A corollary to this belief, that an act of human mercy (rahma) can evoke an even stronger 
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69. One whois negligent in maintaining the requirements [of religion] has 
squandered himself. 


70. One who cannot bear companionship with his Lord is dissipated in 
companionship with slaves. 


71. One who knows himselfis not affected by people’s praise for him. 


72. Hypocrisy is due to the prompting of the passional soul and the 
hypocrite is one who is prevented from [attaining access to] lordship.*' 


73. A disturbance of the heart that is due to [one’s] fear of vigilance over 
the passional soul is more onerous than carrying out the "Two Burdens’ with 
disciplined activity.” 


74. The children of the material world are served by slaves, but the 
slave-girls of the Hereafter are served by the noble and the free.*3 


75. Discipline in personal behavior means ceasing to be [overly] attentive 
to [one’s] actions. 


76. By their actions they were veiled from the outcome of their acts; had 
they not misunderstood the outcome of their acts, they would have been 
occupied with [the outcome] instead of being concerned about their actions. 


77. [Informative] speech is what is implied by the answer; [idle] talk is 
what prevents you from [meaningful] discourse. 


78. Jealousy means that you do not know [anything] and are not known [by 
God]. 


79. Noone sees the Truth unless he dies; he who does not die does not see 
the Truth. 


80. Love of the mighty among mankind is the cause of relapse [from the 
Way]. 


response from the Merciful (ar-Rahman), was expressed by another of Abū Madyan’s contempora- 
ries, Abu’l-‘Abbas as-Sabti (d. 601/1205), who coined the phrase, a/-mujūd yanfatilu bi'l-jad 
([Divine] Being is affected by [human] generosity’). See Toshihiko Isutzu, Sufism and Taoism 
(Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London: University of California Press, 1983), pp. 182-86. See also, 
Adolphe Faure, ‘Abu-l-‘Abbas as-Sabti (524-601/1130-1204), Ia Justice et la Charité’, Hespēris 
(43), No. 2 (1956), P. 454. 

21. In Uns al-fagir: ‘Hypocrisy is due to the frivolity of the ego...” 

22. The ‘Two Burdens’ (ath-thagalayn) mentioned in this aphorism refer to the Muslim’s twin 
responsibilities of following the Qur’an and the Sunna. 

23. In Uns al-fagir.* . . . the slave-girls and slaves of the Hereafter are the free and the noble.’ 
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UNS AL-WAHID WA NUZHAT AL-MURID 
81. The ornaments of the gnostic are shyness and reverential awe. 
82. Greed for created things means doubt in the Creator. 


83. With the corruption of the masses appears the rule of tyranny; with the 
corruption of the élite appear false prophets who seduce [the masses] away 
from religion. 


84. Beware of companionship with the heretic out of fear for your religion; 
beware of companionship with women out of fear for your hearts.** 


85. One who notices a shortcoming in his shaykh will never benefit from 
him. 


86. Remembrance entails continuous presence and the vision of the One 
remembered. Do not forget to remember the One who never forgets to 
remember you and do not forget to thank the One who never forgets your 
devotion. 


87. One who keeps company with the Invokers [of God] becomes mindful 
of his heedlessness; one who serves the Righteous is exalted by his service. 


88. The language of scrupulousness calls one to the idolatry of circum- 
stantiality; the language of piety calls one to continuous mortification; the 
language of love calls one to rapture and a melted heart; the language of 
gnosis calls one to self-annihilation and effacement, [as well as] affirmation 
and sobriety. 


89. The manly ideal (murumma) is the agreement of one’s brothers 
concerning that which formal knowledge does not make known to you.”5 


90. The sustenance of the gnostic is in the Object of his knowledge, while 
the sustenance of the one enriched [by God] is in the One who enriches him 
and on Whom he relies.** 


24. In Uns al-fagir. *... beware of companionship with women out of fear for the faith of your 
hearts.’ On Aba Madyan’s practice of celibacy and his avoidance of women, see Introduction, p. 1 4. 

25. In Uns al-fagīr: ‘Murumma is the agreement of one’s brethren concerning that from which 
knowledge does not forbid you? Murumwa (the idealized notion of manliness) and /utumma (the 
idealized notion of youthful friendship and brotherhood) are related concepts in both Khurāsānī and 
western Maghribi Sufism. 

26. In Uns al-fagir. ‘The strength of the gnostic is in the Object of his knowledge, while the power 
of another is in his {reliance upon] custom and habit.’ S 
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91. He was asked (may God have mercy on him) about the prohibition of 
reliance upon [worldly] phenomena and said: ‘It is the initial goal of one who 
is a beginner on the Way. He has [still] not become experienced and has not 
[yet] progressed one step, even if he were to be seventy years old. Sahl 
[at-Tustarī] (may God have mercy on him) said, “Do not inform created 
beings about secrets until they are firmly established.” As for those who are 
[fixated upon] polluted passional souls and accidental causation, they are the 
ones for whom the [Divine] command and prohibition are intended. Before 
understanding created beings as phenomena apart from God, one who is 
influenced by what he sees and is moved by what he hears is cut off by the 
fruits of [his] fantasies and does not take notice of causation. He says in his 
confusion, “How can one find the means to live?” 


92. The ruin of mankind lies in distrustfulness and the ruin of Sufis lies in 
following the desires. 


93. The aspiration of gnostics is not to attain whatever is not the Object of 
their knowledge. 


94. One who seeks to forbid the respect due to saints is afflicted by God 
with hatred for His creatures. 


95. He who desires purity must make loyalty obligatory. 


96. One brought near [to God] is joyful in his nearness, while the lover is 
tormented in his love. 


97. This edifice was built on the foundations of effort, self- 
mortification,” the elimination of reliance upon habit, and the practice of 
worship. 


98. Your taste for misfortune is a confirmation of [Divine] satisfaction. 


99. Poverty is a characteristic of absolute monotheism, while the sign of 
uniqueness is that you see nothing but [God]. 


100. Worship saves you from the tyranny of formal knowledge. 


27. In medieval Maghribi Sufism, the Arabic word ijtihad (to go beyond the norm in one’s efforts) 
was often used as a synonym for mujahada (the practice of bodily mortification). In Uns al-fagir: ‘This 
matter was founded upon asceticism and self-mortification . . ” 
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101. The ascetic in the ease of [his] asceticism is [doctrinally] more 
fundamental than the one who is scrupulous, for being careful consists in the 
preservation [of a thing] while asceticism means the elimination of every- 
thing. 


102. Asceticism consists of an obligation, a supererogatory act, and [an act 
of] nearness. The obligation [lies] in [avoiding] what is forbidden, the 
supererogatory act [lies] in [avoiding] what is doubtful, and nearness [lies] in 
[avoiding even] what is lawful. 


103. One who acquires knowledge in order to teach mankind is given by 
God Most High an understanding through which he knows [his fellow man]. 
One who acquires knowledge in order to learn the Truth is given by God 
Most High an understanding through which he knows [God].”° 


104. He who cuts the link with his Lord is cut off by [his act].”9 


105. When one is totally occupied in his nearness [to God], the hatred [of 
others for him] quickly reaches him. Oh ego, this is a warning for you, if you 
would pay heed!3% 


106. When one relies on [contingent beings] other than God in his 
innermost soul, God strips the [feeling] of mercy for him from their hearts 
and clothes him in the garments of greed for [their acceptance], while He 
clothes them in garments of greed for [what they can obtain from] him.3' 


107. The sign of sincerity is that mankind deserts you in [your] contemp- 
lation of the Truth. 


108. Eternal permanence [with God] is in your annihilation of your self.3” 


28. Inthe Bibliothèque Nationale copy: * . . . through which the Truth knows him.’ 

29. In the Bibliothéque Nationale copy: ‘When one cuts off the one who attains to his Lord, God 
cuts him off by means of him.’ 

30. In Uns al-fagir: ‘Oh ego, this is a warning for you, if you would but awaken!’ This last sentence 
is treated as a separate aphorism by the editors of Ibn Qunfudh’s text. 

31. In Uns al-fagir: "When one relies on other than God the Exalted, God strips mercy from his 
heart.’ 

32. Onannihilation (fanā') and permanence (baqa’) al-Qushayri wrote: 

By ‘annihilation’ the Folk mean the elimination of blameworthy characteristics. By ‘permanence’ 

they mean the maintenance of praiseworthy characteristics . . . itis understood that when one of 

these two attributes is not present then the other one is . . .. When one has ‘annihilated’ his base 

morals he remains in [the states of] futumwa and veracity (sidq). When one sees the activity of the 

Divine capability in the manifestation of the Divine will, it is said that he has been ‘annihilated 

from the anticipation of worldly events’. When he has been ‘annihilated’ from imagining traces 

of that which is other than God, he ‘remains permanently’ in the attributes of the Truth. When 

one is dominated by the Sultan of Reality so that he perceives neither other, remnant, form, nor 
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UNS AL-WAHID WA NUZHAT AL-MURID 
109. The price of Sufism is the total surrender of your self.33 
110. One for whom taking is dearer than giving is not a fagir.3+ 
111. When fear finds a home in the heart it bequeaths self-control. 


112. One who is negligent in [either his] acts or [his] states is not worthy 
[to stand on] the carpet of Truth.35 


113. [Spiritual] states are masters for beginners because they determine 
their behavior, but they are slaves for the advanced because they are under 
their control. 


114. [Having] firm footing on the Way consists of following and adhering 
to [the teachings of] the Noble Prophets. 


115. The slave is perfected only through sincerity and self-control. 
116. One who seeks the Truth by way of virtue will attain it.3* 


117. [Personal] glorification consists in filling the heart with the glory of 
the Lord. 


118. The aspirations of the gnostics are dependent upon their Master.37 
119. Take care to possess something by which you will know everything. 


120. He who has not been with the One has not been with anyone. He who 
knows someone [else] has not known the One. 


121. The sign of your impurity is your companionship with the impure. 
The sign of your worthlessness is your reliance upon the worthless. The sign 
of your barbarity is your intimacy with the barbaric. 


trace, it is said that he is ‘annihilated from creation and remains permanently in the Truth’ . . .. If 

it is said that he has been ‘annihilated from himself and from creation,’ his bodily self remains 

and created things remain, but he has no knowledge of them, nor do they have knowledge of him. 

He has neither feelings for them nor information about them. Both his individual self and 

created things continue to exist, but he forgets about them without being aware [even] of his own 

self or of creation. (Risāla, pp. 36—37.) 

33. In Uns al-fagir: The fruit of Sufism is total surrender.’ 

34. Inthe British Library copy: ‘...dearer than spending .. ..’ 

35. In Uns al-fagir: ‘One who is negligent in [his] states . . ..” 

36. This aphorism appears to be a partial reproduction of another attributed to Abū Madyan’s 
shaykh Abū Ya‘za: ‘One who seeks the Truth by way of virtue will attain it; if he does not, he will never 
arrive.’ See al-Kattānī, Salmat al-anfas (1), p. 173. 

37. In the British Library copy: “The aspirations of the gnostics act as signs for the one who 
masters them.” 
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122. Asceticism (zuhd) means abstaining from the material world, avoid- 
ing it because of its vileness, abandoning it because of its pettiness, and 
perceiving its lowliness. 

123. One who squanders the rights of his brothers is afflicted by squan- 
dering what is due to God the Exalted. 


124. Restrain your passional soul with the shackles of scrupulousness and 
let that which is other than you loose in the field of knowledge. 


125. Your murumiva is in your forbearance toward the shortcomings of 
others. 


126. He who is not influenced by [God] does not know the Truth and he 
who does not obey Him does not show Him gratitude. 


127. He who forsakes [personal] effort and [personal] choice makes his 
life more pleasant.3* 


128. Sincerity is [a state] which is neither comprehended by the passional 
soul, nor recorded by the angels, nor seduced by Satan, nor attracted by 
desire. 


129. Halting [on the Way] is the ego’s resistance to [self-] extinction. 


130. The slave perceives the [Divine] presence, but to his heart the 
submersion of the heart in remembrance is [the same as] the direct percep- 
tion of the One remembered. 


131. The life of saints in the material world is [similar to] the life of those 
who dwell in Paradise; their bodies find ease in [Divine] manifestation and 
their souls are blessed with the perception of [God] and the sight of Him.39 


132. Poverty is pride, knowledge is wealth, silence is salvation, renunci- 
ation is rest, asceticism is well-being, and alienation from the Truth is defeat. 


133. Your search for [the Path of] Will before [acquiring] correct 
repentance is heedlessness. 


134. Quiescence is a blessing for the slave; were he to know it, he would be 
thankful. 


38. Inthe Bibliothèque Nationale copy: ‘ . . . puts his mind at rest.’ 
39. Inthe Bibliothèque Nationale copy: * . . . their bodies find ease in [God’s] manifestation... ..’ 
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135. The disappearance of forms and the extinction of formal knowledge 
is due to the affirmation of what is [intuitively] known. 


136. The method [of God], Glorious and Mighty, is to call worshippers to 
obedience toward Him by giving signs of His bounty and constant forgive- 
ness, so that they may return to Him through His grace. If they do not return 
to Him, He makes them suffer afflictions and injuries so that they may return; 
this is because His goal, the Glorious and Mighty, is the return of the slave to 
Him, whether willingly or unwillingly. 


137. One who regards desirable things from the standpoint of possessive- 
ness and desire is veiled from [understanding] their true value and [is 
prevented] from deriving benefit from them. 


138. He was asked (may God have mercy on him) about the words of God 
the Exalted: ‘And if you die, or are slain, it is unto God that you are brought 
together.’#° He said: ‘[This is effected] by means of your actions and your 
states. The martyr perceives his state and lives by means of it, while one who 
is [spiritually] dead witnesses [only] his actions, which cause him to be 
agitated and tormented. The former is granted or rejected through fear, 
while the latter is through [Divine] mercy and forgiveness, in the form of glad 
tidings or an honor bestowed.’#? 


139. [God Most High] also said: ‘... and He guides you along the 
Straight Way.** [Shaykh Abū Madyan] said: ‘[This entails] hearkening unto 
Him and transmitting [the Truth] through Him.’ He also said: ‘It is the way of 
guidance toward Him and the abandonment of personal effort and strength, 
except for [that which leads] toward Him.’ 


140. The most useful words are those which result from a gnostic 
experience or are based upon a Divine manifestation.*3 


40. Qur'an, 111 (d/-Imrān), 158. 

41. In the Bibliothèque Nationale copy: ‘. . . the latter is due to [Divine] mercy, while forgiveness 
brings glad tidings and bestows honor.” 

42. Our'ān, xLVI11 (a/-Fath), 2. 

43. Inthe Bibliothéque Nationale copy: "The most useful words are those which allude to a gnostic 
experience.’ This aphorism is similar in form to a saying of Abu Ya‘za: ‘The most useful words are 
those which allude to a gnostic experience or give news of a gnostic experience.’ See, al-Kattani, 
Salwat al-Anfas (1), p. 173. 
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UNS AL-WAHID WA NUZHAT AL-MURID 


141. Remembrance (dhikr) is that which makes you absent to yourself by 
virtue of [God's] existence and takes you from yourself through the percep- 
tion of Him. 


142. Remembrance is the direct perception of the Real and the extinction 
of [apparent] creation. 


143. Asuperfluity of food, sleep, and talking hardens the heart. 


144. One who resists the actualization of [spiritual] insight must not 
engage in the modification of behavior, for he does not fear [God]. 


145. Concentration upon acts is the business of those who are not worthy 
of gnosis. 


146. No one is separated from (God in reality], yet one cannot join with 
Him as long as he is ‘separated’ from Him from the standpoint of the [Divine] 
Essence. 


147. Youare not His slave if anything other than Him remains within you. 
148. The right to eternal permanence is in your annihilation of self. 
149. Bodies are pens, souls are writing-tablets, and spirits are cups. 


150. Beware of making judgments [about others] before [adopting] the 
principles of the Way and [acquiring] control over your spiritual states, for 
you will be carried away by them. 


151. Forsaking the material world is easier than making it an end in itself. 


152. ‘Finding’ the Divine presence (majd) is a thought that inflames, after 
which it is a perception that deprives.*5 


44. This aphorism cannot be found in the Bibliothèque Nationale manuscript. 

45. On majd and its related states al-Qushayri wrote: 

Tawajud is a summons to wujud by virtue of choice, but the possessor of this state is not 
completely present, for were he to be so he would be enraptured (majid). The state of realization 
is more characteristic of him than the appearance of a realized attribute . . .. 

Wajd occurs in the heart suddenly and comes to you without intent or design. For this reason 
the shaykhs say: ‘Wajd is an uncontrolled happening and mamajid are the [fortuitous] fruits of 
invocations’. . .. As for ‘finding existence in God’ (mujūd), it comes after one surpasses the state 
of majd, There is no ‘finding’ the Truth until after the extinction of human individuality, because 
some individuality |invariably| remains after the appearance of the Sultan of Reality. This is the 
meaning of the statement of Abū'l-Husayn (sic.) an-Nūrī: ‘For twenty years I have been between 
{the states of] “finding” (majd) and loss.” In other words, when I find my Lord [lose my heart, and 
when I find my heart I lose my Lord . . .. So tamajud is the beginning and muyjiid is the end, while 
majd is the mean between the beginning and the end. I heard the Master Abū ‘Ali ad-Daggāg 
say: ‘Tamajud entails the imperfection of the slave, majd entails the drowning of the slave, and 
mujud entails the annihilation of the slave. [A person in this state] is like one who first sees the 
ocean, rides upon the ocean, and then drowns in the ocean.’ (Risala, pp. 34-35.) 
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UNS AL-WAHID WA NUZHAT AL-MURID 


153. No method leads more directly to the Truth than [that of] following 
the rules established by the Messenger [of God], may God bless and preserve 
him. 


154. When God desires good for a slave, He draws close to him by means 
of [the slave’s] remembrance of Him and makes him worthy of Him by means 
of his thankfulness. 


155. One who becomes intimate with created things becomes alienated 
from the Truth. 


156. Lust [for the material world] is acquired through heedlessness. 
157. Associating with those who alter religion causes the heart to die. 


158. Beware of associating with one who possesses even the slightest bit of 
heresy, for its evil effects may return to haunt you, even after the passage of 
time. 


159. When you see a man displaying evidence of miracles and paranormal 
abilities, do not be attracted to him; look instead at how he practices 
commanding [the good] and forbidding [evil]. 


160. One who is content with the extent of his formal knowledge without 
being characterized by its inner meaning has strayed from true religion and is 
cut off; one who is satisfied with his worshipful acts without being able to 
explain their meaning has deviated and has left the community of believers; 
one who is content with his legal knowledge without being scrupulous in his 
behavior is deluded and has been misled; but one who holds fast to the rules 
he is required to maintain is saved and exalted. 


161. The shaykh is one to whom your essence bears witness by entrusting 
itself [to his care], and [to whom] your innermost self [bears witness] by 
respecting and magnifying him. The shaykh is one who instructs you with his 
morals, refines you with his skills, and illuminates your inner being with his 
radiance. The shaykh is one who makes you whole in his presence [with God] 
and preserves you when you are far from the effects of his luminosity. With 
fugara@ the shaykh [behaves with] intimacy and openness; with Sufis [he 
behaves] with refined conduct and closeness; with [other] shaykhs [he 
behaves] with service and delight; and with gnostics [he behaves] with 
humility and self-abasement. 
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UNS AL-WAHID WA NUZHAT AL-MURID 


162. Virtuous character entails acting in harmony with every individual 
according to that which brings him close to you and does not alienate him 
from you. So with religious scholars [practice the virtues of] attentive 
listening and the appearance of need [for their teachings]; with gnostics 
[practice the virtues of] stillness and watchfulness; and with the masters of 
spiritual stations [practice the virtues of] tawhid and self-abnegation. 


163. With the Names of God the Exalted are found an attachment, an 
unintended consequence, and a certainty. The attachment is awareness of 
the meaning of a [particular] name; the unintended consequence is that the 
meaning of the name subsists with you; and the certainty is that you will be 
annihilated in the meaning of the name.*° 


164. Every ‘reality’ that does not efface both the trace and the form of the 
slave is nota [true] Reality.*7 


May Allah bless our lord Muhammad, Light of Lights, Guide of the 
Righteous, and Messenger of the All-Forgiving King. May Allah bless him, 
along with his family and Companions throughout the night and the day, and 
accord him the fullest salutations. All praise be to Allah, Lord of the Worlds. 


46. This aphorism and the one that follows are found only in Uns «l-fagīr and are in neither the 
British Library nor the Bibliothéque Nationale manuscripts. 

47. This aphorism has also been attributed to Shaykh Abu Ya‘za. See al-Kattani, Salmat ae 
(1), p. 173. 
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V 
THE QASIDA IN RA”! 


x command of the Almighty His splendor has been magnified, 
And with majesty and glory establishes His divine decree. 


He—whose judgment inexorably governs creation, 


According to what was set down as a record in the Primordial Book. 


All praise is Yours! There is no granting what You forbid, 
And no forbidding what You abundantly bestow. 


Your will is pre-ordained and Your judgment is piercing— 
Your knowledge encompasses the seven heavens and the earth. 


Your Command subsists between the Kāfand the Nin,” 
[Executed] more swiftly and easily than the blink of an eye. 


When You say, ‘Be!’ what You say has already been, 
And Your pronouncement of it is never repeated. 


You were, and nothing was before You; You were, and nothing was 
Other than You, yet You remain when mortal beings die. 


You determined the fate of creatures before creating them, 
And that which You determined was a predetermined command. 


You loom above the seven heavens as a Conqueror, 


And You see what You have created, yet You [Yourself] are not seen. 


Lords affirm that You are [their] Lord— 


If they denied [You] they would taste the torment of one who disbelieves. 


1. The text of this poem can be found in manuscript 774D (folios 68—69r) of the Bibliothèque 
Générale (al-Khizana al-‘Amma), Rabat, Morocco. Although this particular copy is not dated, the 
names of other Sufi poets included in the collection of which this text is a part indicate that it could not 


have been transcribed any earlier than the late twelfth/seventeenth century. 


2. This verse refers to the two letters contained in the Creative Command, ‘Be!’ (kun) and is based 
on the following passage from the Qur’an: ‘He it is Who gives life and death; when an affair is 
decided, He says, “Be!” and it is.’ (Qur’an, xL [Ghafir], 68.) The concept implicit in this passage is 


similar to that of the Neo-Platonic ‘creative word’, or logos spermatikos. 
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THE QASIDA IN Ra’ 


You have put on the cloak of grandeur, and there is not 
Anything other than You, Enthroned One, to be exalted. 


You it was who named Yourself the Conqueror, 


And You are the God of Truth—certainly and beyond doubt. 


You raised the firmament to its utmost height, 
And then restrained it so it would not engulf the earth. 


You fixed the sun and full moon as ornaments 
For it, and stars, rising and setting. 


You set down the earth, then spread it out, 
And made rivers and seas flow upon it. 


You created towering mountains and peaks on it, 
And caused its waters to pour forth, overflowing. 


You it is Who has overwhelming power over [the universe]; 


You created a fully formed creature out of moist clay, 


[Then] endowed him with intellect, hearing, and sight, 
And established him as a hearing, seeing individual. 


You paired him with a mate from one of his own kind, 
And brought forth progeny from them, who multiplied. 


Yours is the greatest bounty, by which You guided us, 
And made us believers in a pure, primordial religion. 


After [our] ignorance You allotted us a [great] responsibility, 


And a ‘manifest light’, as an illumination for hearts. 


So glory be to You, oh God, the Grand and Exalted, 
Blessed be my Lord, most Majestic and Great! 


How much grace have you clothed us with as an honor! 


You have covered the naked one with it and continue to shield him. 


3. This verse refers to the following passage from the Qur’an: ‘Oh mankind! Verily there has come 
to you a convincing proof from your Lord; for We have sent unto you a light that is manifest.’ cure an, 


IV [an-Nisa’), 174.) 
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THE QASIDA IN Ra’ 


How many misfortunes and calamities have You eased for us, 
Have you warded off from the slave who errs and slackens! 


We have erred and sinned often, yet You still 
Remain merciful with us, near to us, and watchful. 


Were evildoers and sinners not among us, 
You would surely create a sinful people in order to pardon them. 


Oh Lord, prepare repentance for all of us, 
And set aside our errors with preordained forgiveness. 


Then bless the Unlettered One and preserve him, 


Who came to us as a Messenger, an Apostle, and Bearer of Good Tidings. 


And to [his] family and Companions [give] the purest greetings, 
Exuding musk and ambergris for all time. 
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VI 
THE QASIDA IN NUN! 


HE world confines us when You are absent from us, 
And our souls abandon us because of desire. 


Distance from You is death and nearness to You is life, 
Were You absent for [but the moment of] a breath we would die. 


Far from You we die and in nearness to You we live, 
And if good tidings of reunion reach us from You we revive. 


We remain alive in remembrance of You when we do not see You, 


For only remembrance of the Beloved enlivens us. 


Were it not for the quintessence of You that our hearts perceive, 
In wakefulness or sleep, when we are absent, 


We would surely die from grieving and yearning out of separation 
from You; 


Yet, in reality, Your essence is within us. 


Remembrance motivates us without [need] for word of You; 


Were it not because of the desire for You within us [our limbs] would 


not move. 


So say to one who would forbid ecstasy from those who experience it, 


‘If you have not tasted the draught of Desire with us, be off! 


‘When souls tremble, desirous of reunion, 
‘Even phantoms dance, oh uncomprehending one!’ 


Do you not see how a caged bird, oh youth, 
Breaks into song when it recalls its ancestral home? 


1. The text of this poem can be found in two manuscripts: Add. 9514 (folios 95—96) of the British 
Library, London (dated 1107/1696); and 774D (folios 68—69bis) of the Bibliothèque Générale, 


Rabat, Morocco. 
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THE QASIDA IN Nun 
With its chirping that which is in its heart bursts forth, 
And its extremities are agitated with feeling and spirit. 


It dances in the cage, desirous of reunion, 
So that [even] sentient beings are moved when it sings. 


Such are the souls of lovers, oh youth, 
Desires propel them to the most sublime world. 


Are we to force patience upon [souls] when they are enraptured? 
Is one who has perceived the Quintessence able to be patient? 


If you have not tasted the desire that [true] human beings have tasted, 
Then by God, oh empty husk, do not defame us! 


Concede to us what we advocate, for 
When our desires overcome us we are likely to cry out loud. 


Our hearts vibrate during sessions of invocation, 
[And] when we cannot hide our ecstasies we lose control. 


In the Divine Mystery are fine and subtle secrets 
That perceptibly surround us. If only we could utter them! 


Oh Distractor of Lovers, arise and openly proclaim! 
Fill us to the brim and refresh us with the Name of the Beloved! 


Because of our gratitude, preserve our secret from those who envy us, 
And if Your eyes disapprove of something, then forgive us. 


When we have become light-headed and carefree, 
And the wine of Love intoxicates us, we are exposed. 


Do not blame the drunkard for his state of drunkenness, 
For in our drunkenness we have been absolved of responsibility. 
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Vil 
QASIDA IN MIM! 
ETURN to us the nights that have been lost to us, 
And erase, by Your favor, that which has issued from us. 


How much we have sinned, yet out of generosity You forgive [us]; 
How much we have erred, yet we still hope for Your good pardon! 


Nothing but You have I—You are the recourse of my sorrow; 
I have been ignorant, and possess nothing but Your indulgence. 


Not for a single day have I turned toward anyone but You, 
For in all the world I own nothing but Your favor. 


How much respect I display in [my] love [for You]! 
No friendship do I hope for, other than Your affection. 


Were I to have a thousand tongues with which to express 
Thanks to You, I would not stop thanking You for a single day. 


1. The original of this poem can be found in manuscript Add. 7596 (folio 35), of the British 


Library, London. 
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OASĪDA IN RA”! 


V Ā THAT delight is there in life other than companionship with the 
fugarā”? 
They are the sultans, lords, and princes.” 


So befriend them and learn the ways of their assemblies, 
And keep your obligations, even if they ignore you. 


Profit from [your] time and participate always with them, 
And know that [Divine] satisfaction distinguishes one who is present. 


Make silence obligatory unless you are questioned, then say: 
‘No knowledge have I’, and conceal yourself with ignorance. 


Regard not any fault, but that acknowledged within yourself 
As a manifest, clearly apparent fault, though it be concealed. 


Lower your head and seek forgiveness without [apparent] cause, 
And stand at the feet of Justice, making excuses [in your own behalf]. 


If a fault appears in you, acknowledge it, and direct 
Your pleas toward that within you which comes from you. 


Say: ‘Your slaves are more worthy [than ourselves] of your forgiveness, 


rp 


So excuse us and be kind to us, oh fugara’! 


By giving preference to others they are exalted, for it is their nature, 
So do not fear that they will punish or harm you. 


1. The Arabic texts of the following poems were most recently published in ‘Abd al-Halim 
Mahmūd, Shaykh ash-shuyukh Abū Madyan al-Ghawth: hayātuhu wa miSrajuhu ilā Allāh (Cairo: Dar 
al-Ma‘arif, 1985). Although the translator of the present volume has not been able to find 
corroboratory examples of any of these poems in consulted manuscript collections, both their style 
and their content are consistent with other, verifiable works by Abu Madyan. The poems contained 
on pages 124 and 130-32 of the collection cited above, however, were not included in this volume 
because either their style or their vocabulary did not conform to previously known works of Abū 


Madyan or to common western Maghribi usage. 


2. The attitudes toward futumwa and ithar expressed in this poem may have been partly responsible 
for the charges filed against Abt Madyan by members of the Almohad élite. See Introduction, p. 15. 
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QASIDA IN Ra’ 


And in magnanimity toward the brothers be forever limitless, 
Out of feeling or understanding, and avert your gaze if one of them 
stumbles. 


Observe the shaykh attentively in his states, for perhaps 
A trace of his approval will be seen upon you. 


Display earnestness and be eager in his service; 
Perhaps he will be pleased, but beware lest you see annoyance. 


For in his satisfaction is that of the Creator and obedience toward Him; 
He has granted you His good pleasure, so beware lest you forsake it! 


[Know] that the Way of the Folk is [now] decadent, 
And that the state of one who preaches it today is as you see. 


When shall I see [the true Folk of God], and how am I to have sight of them, 


Or my ear hear news of them? 


How can I or one like me dispute with them 
Over spiritual experiences about which I am not familiar? 


I love them, am courteous to them, and follow them 
With my innermost soul—especially one person among them. 


They are a folk noble in character; wherever they sit, 
That place remains fragrant from their traces. 


Sufism guides one quickly by means of their conduct; 
A fitting harmony is theirs, delightful to my sight. 


They are my loved ones, my family, who 
Are among those who proudly hold up the Hems of Glory. 


I am united with them still, brought together in God, 
And through Him our transgressions are pardoned and forgiven. 


So [may] blessings [be] upon the Chosen One, our Lord 
Muhammad, the best of those who fulfill their vows. 
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HAVE stretched out my hand to You in every adversity, 
And have found kindness from You in every affliction. 


You are the recourse and reassurance of my seclusion— 
Can it be impossible for hope to be a necessity? 


So confirm my hope in You, oh Lord, and protect me, 
From the malice of an enemy or the mistreatment of a friend. 


You have already rescued me from the hazards of so many tribulations 
That were locked deep within me between the bowels and the throat. 


Neither strength have I, nor stratagem, 
Save my poverty before the beautiful Bestower of Gifts. 


Oh refuge of one oppressed when he calls upon Him, 
Aid me, for my ways to salvation have all been blocked! 


My hope in You is my principal and profit, 
And my detachment from created things is the purest of my earnings. 


Oh Charitable One! Despite what I have done, You are able 
To forgive me for the occurrence and outcome of each sinful act. 


Most surely I hope only for that which is Your nature to bestow, 
Although I have erred often and am full of shortcomings. 


And bless the Chosen One from the family of Hashim, 
The Intercessor of mankind in their severest afflictions. 
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X 
OASĪDA IN LĀM 
AY: ‘ALLAH!’ and let go of existence with all it contains, 
If you desire the attainment of perfection. 


For everything other than God, were you to realize it, 
Is nothing, whether in part or as a whole. 


And know that you and all the worlds, 
Were it not for Him, would be obliterated and destroyed. 


As for the one who has no existence in and of himself, 


Were it not for God, ‘his’ existence would be utterly impossible. 


The gnostics have been annihilated—they perceive 
Nothing but the Imperious, the Most Exalted." 


They see what is other than Him destroyed in actuality, 
In the present, in the past, and in the future. 


So look, either with your intellect or with your eye, do you see 
Anything but an action among acts? 


Examine the highest and lowest levels of existence 
With a view that is supported by demonstrable proof, 


And you will find that all which exists alludes to His Majesty 
With the language of experience or the language of speech. 


He is the Encompasser of all things, from the highest to 
The lowest, and their Originator, beyond compare. 


1. This verse and the one that follows are identical to verses contained in the Treatise on Sufism 


attributed to Abū Madyan’s shaykh, Abū Ya‘za. See Appendix 1. 
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XI 
QASIDA IN LAM 


HE Folk of Love were engrossed in the Beloved, 
And in love for Him expended their souls. 


They ruined everything that had enriched them, and preserved 
What remained [with God]. How beautiful is that which they do! 


They are preoccupied by neither the beauty of the world nor its finery, 
Nor its fruits, its sweetness, or its garb. 


They wander throughout existence in ecstasy and rapture, 
And no quarter of the Earth is free of them—not even an empty ruin. 


The Herald of Insight has called and awakened them, 
How can they rest content when the fire of yearning is lit? 


From the first of the night they have made their resolve, 
And stay in the tents of the Beloved’s protection. 


Robes of honor are bestowed on them, so that they may bear 
Intimacy with the breeze whose fragrance intoxicates. 


They are the lovers—He brings them close, for they 
Have never forgotten to serve the Incomparable Beloved. 


Glory be to Him who favors them with nearness when they are actualized 


In His love for them and arrive at their goal! 
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XII 
OASĪDA IN RĀ” 
HROUGH you life is brought to every land you visit, 
As if you were rain, falling on parcels of earth, 


And the eye expects a pleasurable sight from you, 
As if you were flowers in the eyes of mankind. 


Your light guides the traveler toward sight of [his goal], 
As if you were moons in the darkness of night. 


God will not prevent any quarter of the Earth from receiving your visit, 


Oh you who are remembered in the deepest hollows of every body and 
heart! 


1. This short poem describes the Muslim saints, or amliya’ Allah, and the blessings their presence 


brings to the lands they visit and to those who follow them. 
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VERSES 


(1) 


HEN you look with the eye of your intellect, you will not find 
Anything but Him pictured in bodily forms. 


Yet when you seek Reality from other than Him, 
The transformation of your ignorance remains incomplete. 
(2) 


op, my Lord, I desire nothing but Him. 
Is there, in all existence, anything living but God? 


By means of the Divinity’s essence are our bodies maintained. 
Were it not for Him would anything else be found? 
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Appendix I 
THE ODE IN NUN 


by Alīibn Ismail b. Hirzihim’ 


HEN calamities befall you, cleave to us, 
For we are generous, and our guest is never distressed. 


Entrust yourself to us, and lodge in our quarter, 
For we are a people among whom a visitor is never harmed. 


If one who is troubled comes to us, complaining of his lot, 
He quickly learns that he will attain his desire. 


So whenever calamities and misfortunes befall you, 
Flee to us and be sure to seek our noble presence. 


If you desire eternal consideration, 
Gain strength for yourself through God, and then through our high 
standing. 


Even if you are not one of us, your love remains valid, 
But the one who wins our love is granted felicity! 


So seek and ask what you wish at our door, 
For you will attain your desires and talents among us. 


We grant and forbid to whom we wish, if we so desire; 
Do you not see that the Deity aids us? 


1. This poem is the only known extant work by Abū Madyan’s shaykh at-tariga (the shaykh from 
whom he took his Sufi khirqa and spiritual lineage), "Alī ibn [smal b. Hirzihim, the famous ‘Sidi 
Harazim’ of the city of Fez. The Arabic text of this poem can be found in al-*Abbās ibn Ibrahim, Kitab 
al-i‘lam bi man halla Marrākush wa Aghmat min al-a‘lam (Rabat: al-Matba‘a al-Malakiyya [Royal 


Printing House], 1980), (9), p. 54. 
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THE ODE IN NUN 
If our hierophany has disappeared from you beneath the earth,” 
Our secret has not disappeared from you in the [world of] events. 


It would be shameful for us to thwart a seeker 
Of our presence; for what is excellence other than our excellence? 


Tam Ibn Hirzihim, in Fez is my fame, 
Spiritual Axis of the western lands. He who visits us has won! 


Be sincere, and hold fast to our rope, 
For we are the Nurturers, and our army is never defeated!5 


Firmly adhere to visiting our tomb, 
Humbly, and full of awe at our shrine. 


Submit to us, and learn the covenants of our friendship, 
And when calamities befall you, cleave to us! 


2. The word tur in the Arabic text of this poem refers to Mount Sinai (Tūr Sinina), as in Qur’an, 
xcv [at-Tīnļ, 2. ‘Hierophany’, a term made famous by Mircea Eliade, refers to any geographical 
location or moment in time where the ‘Wholly Other’ is experienced. See Mircea Eliade, Patterns in 


Comparative Religion (New York: New American Library, 1974), PP- 3-14- 


3. The word, ‘nurturer’ (ghawth, pl. ghuyuth), is commonly used in the Maghrib to refer to the 
paramount spiritual master of the age, and is a synonym for ‘spiritual axis’ (quth)—a term also 
employed by Ibn Hirzihim in this poem. In the North African folk tradition Shaykh Aba Mode) is 


often referred to as ‘Abū Madyan the Nurturer’. 
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Appendix II 
A TREATISE ON SUFISM!’ 


by Abū Ya‘za Yalanntr ibn Maymūn ad-Dukkālī 


Ko that gnosis means ‘knowledge of the state’. It is this that takes the 
one who possesses it out of himself, and is found in all parts of the heart, 
including its deepest corners. In all states the possessor of gnosis perceives 
his Lord in [the complementary Divine aspects of] Beauty and Glory: 


Ihave seen Beauty, I have seen Glory, 
My Lover and Beloved, in any case. 


Yet the gnostics have been annihilated; 
They perceive nothing but the Imperious, the Most Exalted. 


They see what is other than Him destroyed in actuality, 
In the present, in the past, and in the future. 


The sun of the day sets by night, but the sun of the heart is never absent. 
One who perceives the interiors of vessels comprehends the secrets of the 
Divine Mysteries. But one who sees the Sun of the Beloved is absent from 
near or far, and finds nothing but the All-Hearing and the All-Answering. 

It is impossible for one who sees Him to perceive anything apart from Him, 
for that which is other than Him does not see Him. The gnostic feels no 
sadness at realization. I have seen the Beloved with the eye of His heart, [and] 
by means of the hidden secret: 


1. This short treatise appears to be the only extant work attributed to the famous ‘Sidi Bū'āzza”, 
shaykh at-tarbiyya (spiritual master specializing in personal guidance) of Abu Madyan. The version 
reproduced here can be found as manuscript number 1019D of the Bibliothéque Générale in Rabat, 
Morocco. Since Abū Ya‘za is known to have been an uneducated and monolingual Berber speaker, 
and hence untutored in the Arabic language, one must assume that this treatise, if it is indeed 
genuine, was set down in writing by the Shaykh’s permanent companion and translator, who came 
from the city of Fez. Parts of this text also appear to have been attributed to Abū Madyan himself, and 
may include that listed under the same title in the Süleymaniye Library, Istanbul (Fatih, 5375/6, 
folios 88—92). N 
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A TREATISE ON SUFISM 


There is no god but God. 


Oh wonder of wonders! How can existence prevail within nonexistence, 
and how can material creation be affirmed in the presence of One who is 
characterized by eternity? 

Also, gnosis is a sun, and at the appearance of the sun the star holds no 
sway. For knowledge of the Truth is the perception of [God], and there is 
nothing other than Him in perceiving it, because it is impossible for you to 
perceive Him and perceive anything else with Him. 


Were the light of certainty to dawn, 
The existence of the universe would surely be concealed. 


Thus when we say, out of weakness, inability, ignorance, error, poverty, 
ecstasy, or falsehood, that the ‘sight’ of a thing is part of gnosis, we have 
[apparently] affirmed existence in the company of nonexistence. Yet the two 
are never found together, for nonexistence is something that does not exist. 
Characterizations such as these do not [logically] follow, except in regard to 
the nonexistence which is the ‘other’ or ‘others’ for the gnostic.” 


Say: ‘Truth has come and falsehood has vanished. Verily falsehood was 
bound to vanish.”3 


So where is the ‘other’ that is associated with error, poverty, inability, or 
ignorance for one who knows the Truth? He perceives Him in everything and 
becomes glorious in his error, rich in his poverty, knowledgeable in his 
ignorance, powerful in his weakness, and able in his helplessness. 


2. The point made by Abū Ya'zā in this passage is that descriptions of gnostic states in terms of 
physical attributes are mere figures of speech. 
3. Qur’an, xvii (Bani Isra’il), 81. 
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A TREATISE ON SUFISM 


Thus it is, so understand, may God have mercy on you, whether one is in 
the state of annihilation or eternal presence. When one is annihilated, he 
perceives no ‘other’, while one who is eternally present—who has arrived at 
the Eternal Presence—is safe from rupture and becomes eternally joyful in 
the state of attachment [to God]. It is in this sense that someone has said: 


For one who is truthful in his call to love, 
The lights are manifested from every side without concealment. 


He goes about in . . . (gap in text) 
And the veil is removed from him. 


The states speak to him from every quarter, 
And by means of them he comprehends with conscience and heart. 


[They come to him] with secrets from their dominion, 
And the [Divine] effusion comes to him from the world of the unseen. 


Also, gnosis is strength and its opposite is weakness; gnosis is knowledge 
and its opposite is ignorance; gnosis is life and its opposite is death; gnosis is 
the sun and its opposite is darkness; gnosis is power through God and its 
opposite is helplessness. If any of these qualities were to appear, then the 
other would be negated. 


Say: “Truth has come and falsehood has vanished. Verily falsehood was 
bound to vanish.’ 
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A TREATISE ON SUFISM 


Oh partaker of the Source! If you have been actualized, then doubt of the 
Essence will fall away from [your perception of] the [Divine] attributes, [for] 
in the [understanding of their] meanings there is no doubt. Once we have 
found knowledge, ignorance is transformed; once we have found strength, 
weakness is transformed; once we have found the Truth, we lose creation. 
And that is that. 

How wonderful is this thing you say (and God knows best): ‘In its absence 
is the “knowledge” of knowledge!’ This is because the spiritual state is lifted 
from the slave at certain times so that the Truth may know him and sprinkle 
him with what He has bestowed upon him. What is asked of [the Sufi] at this 
moment in time is that he stop {his activity] out of proper conduct and not 
depart from the door until the veil is lifted from him and the Truth speaks to 
him intimately with the sweetest speech. 

Oh God, our Lord, by the high rank of Your Chosen Prophet bless Your 
Beloved Muhammad, the Generous and Chosen One, and bestow entry into 
the presence of the elect upon us and all Muslims. Praise be to God, 
sufficiency and peace. 
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